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FARMERS 


BY EDWARD H 


NOONING. 


COGGINS 


(See Plate.) 


Tue harvesting hours have come once more. 

And though hard be our labour, we’ve toiled before, 
And sythe and rake we’ll merrily wield, 

Till shorn of its green is the harvest field 


A deluge of heat the sun pours down, 
And sweat-drops roll from our temples brown; 
Yet are we as free from the chains of care 


As the breeze that floats to our bosoms bare 


And here we are taking our noontide rest, 

As the sun shapes his course to’ards the glowing west; 
The shadows fall cool, and on fluttering wing 

The gay bobolink ’gins his carol to sing 


Old Simon is taking a nap at his ease, 


Where he thought that no urehin would come to tease ; 


But his features are twisted about so queer 
That he surely must feel that straw in his ear 


And Lizzie is tripping it down the lane— 
Her basket is filled with good cheer again ; 
With a day-dawn cheek, and a soft blue eye 
And silken hair, she is hastening nigh. 


To the shadowing wood nearby she'll go, 
To the spring where the spotted lilies grow 
She'll gracefully bend o’er its flowery brink 
And bring us away a cooling drink 


Se cheerily passes the farmer’s noon-day ; 
From his fields anxious care is driven away 
Princes might envy his peaceful lot, 

Or barter their crowns for the joys of his cot 





THE SUICIDE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF C. 


Come, youths, and learn from this narration, 
Which may, perchance, awake a tear, 
How sad the fruits, and what temptation 
Our love for beauty makes us bear 
A youth, his father’s consolation— 
A model both in form and mind— 
Whose virtues raised the expectation 
That he would leave the world behind, 
Was led by tender adoration 
The charming Laura to pursue ; 
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He sought his love’s reciprocation 
But vainly did the poor youth woo 
Still at her feet his passion grieving, 
Alas! proud Laura bade him go! 
“Yes!” he exclaimed, his fair one leaving 
“ Tl} rid myself of thee and wo!” 


His sword from willing scabbard freeing — 


Rash youth! what act were so insane! 
In brief—the point and blade on seeing, 
He slowly sheathed his sword again 
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LOXLEY HOUSE, FORMER RESIDENCE OF MRS. DARRACH. 


OF AMERICA. 


HEROISM. 


(See Plate.) 


T the corner of Lit- 
tle Dor k and Second 
Streets stands a small 
frame house of singu- 
lar construction, in- 
teresting to the citi 
zens of Philadelphia 


the most memorable 
occurrences recorded 





in the history of the 
city. Its balcony formed a pulpit from which the 
celebrated George Whitefield addressed the thou- 
sands who assembled to hear him proclaim the 
truths of the Gospel. His audience occupied the 
street—then considered out of town—and Society 


Hill opposite, which formed, as it were, a sort of 


rising amphitheatre. At the foot of the hill was 
a celebrated spring of water, ‘‘the best in our 
city,” near which Bathsheba Bowers built a small 


house. To this tenement, which was furnished 


with a small library, a table and a cup, the élite of 


the city were accustomed to resort, to drink the 
tea and enjoy the society of its hospitable owner. 
Some of the visitors, in facetious allusion to her 
name, gave to the house the name of Bathsheba’s 
Bower, which it long retained. 

Upon Society Hill, Captain, afterwards General 
Cadwallader, exercised his celebrated ‘‘ silk stock- 
ing company,” and at its foot, near the spring, he 
constructed a large double brick house, afterwards 
replaced by Stephen Girard with four brick houses. 

The old frame house was owned by Mr. Loxley, 
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as the scene of one of 


who had been made a lieutenant of artillery in 1756, 
on the occasion of Braddock’s defeat. His repu- 
tation as a military chieftain was so great that he 
was made the dependence of the town in the days 
of the famous Paxton boys. His patriotic beha- 
viour on that occasion, when the fear of the bru- 
tality and lawlessness of the rioters possessed 
every mind, is thus humorously described by 
Alexander Graydon in his Memoirs. 


in 1764, and the area round the court-house was the 


It happened 


principal scene of gathering on the occasion. 
**'The unpunished and even applauded massacre 
of certain Indians at Lancaster, who, in the jail of 
that town, had vainly flattered themselves that they 
possessed an asylum, had so encouraged their mur- 
derers, who culled themselves Paxton boys, that 
they threatened to perpetrate the like enormity 
upon a number of other Indians, under the protec- 
tion of government in the metropolis; and for this 
purpose they at length put themselves in arms and 
actually began their march. Their force, though 
known to be small in the beginning, continually 
increased as it went along, the vires acquirit eundo 
being no less the attribute of terror than of fame. 
Between the two the invaders were augmented to 
some thousands by the time they had approached 
To the 
credit, however, of the Philadelphians, every pos- 


within two days’ journey of their object. 


sible effurt was made to frustrate the inhuman de- 
sign of the banditti; and the Quakers as well as 
others who had proper feelings on the occasion, 
exerted themselves for the protection of the terrified 
Indians who were shut up in the barracks, and for 
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whose more immediate defence part of a British 
regiment of foot was stationed there. But the 
citadel or place of arms was in the very heart of 
the city, all around and within the old court-house 
and Friends’ Meeting House. Here stood the 
artillery under the command of Captain Lozley, 
a very honest though little dingy- looking man, with 
regimentals considerably war-worn or tarnished, a 
very salamander or fire-drake in the public estima- 
tion, whose vital air was deemed the fumes of sul- 
phureous explosion, and who, by whatever means 
, Was always put fore- 
Here it 


made against 


he had acquit | His science 
most when great guns were in question. 
was that the grand stand was to be 
the approaching invaders, who, if rumour might 
be credited, had now extended their murderous 
purposes be yo d the savages to their patrons and 
abettors. In this state of consternation and dismay, 
all business was laid aside for the more important 
occupation of arms. Drums, colours, rusty hal- 
berts and bayonets were brought forth from their 
lurking-places, and as every good citizen who had 
a sword had girded it to his thigh, so every one 
who had a gun had placed it on his shoulder. 
“The benign 


sensibly felt by us schoulboys. 


influence of this il wind was 
‘The dreaded event 
was overbalanced in our minds by the holidays 
which were the effect of it, and so far as I can 
recall my feelings on the occasion, they very much 
preponderated on the side of hilarity. 

** As the 


had, ol course, 


defensive army was without eyes, it 
no better information than common 
bruit could supply, and hence many untoward con- 
sequences ensued. One was the near extinction of 
a troop of mounted butchers from Germantown, 


who, scampering down Market street with the best 


intentions in the world, were announced as the 


} } 


’ 
Paxton boys, and by this mistake very narrowly 


escaped a greeting from the rude throats of Captain 


Loxley’s artillery. ‘The word was already 


quivering on his lips, but Pallas came in shape of 
something and suppressed it. Another emanation 
from this unmilitary defect of vision was the curious 
order, that every householder in Market street 
should affix one or more candles at his door before 
daylight on the morning of the day on which, from 
some suflicient reason, no doubt, it had been elicit- 
ed that the enemy would full surely make his 
attack, and by no other than this identical route, 
citadel. Whether this illumination was 


merely intended to prevent surprise, or whether it 


on the 
was that the valiant commander who enjoined it 
was determined, like Ajax, that, if perish he must, 
he would perish in the face of day, I do not know, 
but certain it is that such a decree went forth and 
was religiously complied with. ‘This I can affirm 
from the circumstance of having resided in Market 
street at the time. ‘The sage precaution, however, 
proved superfluous, although with respect merely 
there 


to the nearness of the redoubted invaders, 


was colour for it. I[t was soon ascertained that 


they had reached Germantown, and a deputation 


oi the least obnoxious citizens with the olive branch 
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was sent out to meet them. After a parley of some 
days an armistice was agreed upon, and peace at 
length so effectually restored, that the formidable 
stragglers who had excited so much terror were 
permitted as friends to enter the city.’ 

But the Loxley house is deserving of most dis- 
in the time of the Revo- 

At the time when the 


tinction as the residence 
lution, of Lydia Darrach. 
British were in possession of Philadelphia, the 
head.quarters of General Howe were in the house 
on Society Hill, formerly occupied by General 
Cadwallader. William and Lydia Darrach, both 
members of the Society of Friends, and many of 
the British officers were among their boarders. 
Among them was the adjutant-general, who had 
his office in a back room, where he frequently met 
other officers of the army in consultation. On the 
2d of December, he told Lydia that they would 
be in the room from seven o’clock until late in the 
evening; he therefore wished her to cause her 
family to retire early to bed, and stated that when 
about to go away they would call her to let them 
out and extinguish the fire and candles. She 
readily promised compliance. At the appointed 
time her family retired to rest, but the particular 
manner in which the officer stated his request ex- 
cited her curiosity and drove sleep from her couch. 
Her efforts to dispel this feeling were fruitless, and 
she finally resolved to gratify it. Slipping off her 
shoes she advanced noiselessly to the door of the 
conclave and applied her ear to the keyhole. One 
of the occupants was reading aloud an order for 
the British troops to march out late in the evening 
of the 4th and attack Washington’s army, then 
encamped at White Marsh, a strong position about 
fourteen miles from Philadelphia. 

When he had finished she returned to her cham- 
ber and laid down, but her mind was still more 
agitated than before. Soon after, the officer knock- 
ed at her door, but she rose only at the third sum- 


She was so 


mons, having feigned herself asleep. 
disturbed with the knowledge she had gained that 
she cou!'d neither eat nor sleep; she supposed it to 
} 


be in her power to save the lives of thousands of 


t 
her countrymen. She knew not how to convey to 
Washington the information, and dared not confide 
it to her husband. ‘The time left, however, was 
short. She quickly determined to make her way 
to the American outposts, where she had a son 
who was an officer in the army. She accordingly 
informed her family that as she was in want of 
flour she would go to Frankford for some. Much 
to his surprise, she positively refused compliance 
with her husband’s suggestion that she should take 
her maid servant with her. She got access to 
General Howe and solicited what he readily grant- 
ed, a pass through the British troops on the lines, 
Leaving her bag at the mill, she hastened onward 
toward the American lines. On her way she en- 
countered Colonel Craig, of the light horse, with 
whom she was acquainted. He recognized her 
and inquired where she was going. She answered 
in quest of her son, and then requested the colonel 
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to alight and walk with her. He did so, ordering 


Having obtained from 


iis troops to keep in sight. 
him a promise never to betray her individually, as 
her life might be at stake, she disclosed to him her 
secret. 

He conducted her to a house near by, ordered 
something for her to eat, and hastened to head- 

uarters, where he made General Washington ac- 
quainted with what he had heard. ‘The com- 
mander-in-chief made every preparation for baflling 
the meditated surprise. 


her flour, 


Lydia returned home with 
the British troops, heard their footsteps, but when 
they returned in a few days after, dared not ask a 
question, though extremely solicitous to know the 
event. The next evening the adjutant-general 
came in and requested her to walk up to his room, 


sat up alone to watch the movements of 
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ON LAKE ONTARIO. 


as he wished to ask some questions. She followed 
him in terror, which was not a little increased by 
his deliberately locking the door with a mysterious 
air, and desiring her to be seated. 
earnestly whether any of her family was up on the 
She told him 
they had all retired, according to his direction, at 
He then quickly removed her fears 
of suspicion or betrayal by observing—‘‘ You, I 


He inquired 
night when he and the officers met. 
eight o*clock. 


know, were asleep, for I was obliged to knock 
three times at your door before you heard me. I 
am entirely at a loss to imagine who gave General 
Washington information of our intended attack, 


When 
we arrived near White Marsh, we found all the can- 


unless the walls of the house could speak. 


non mounted and the troops prepared to receive us, 
so we have marched back like a parcel of fools.’ 


rene Beg ren 


A BATHING 
BY 


ID ever mortal man on 


a hot summer's day 
gaze on the clear wa- 
ters ot our western 
lakes and not feel 


tempted to plunge into 
its refreshing coolness ? 
Or was there ever a 
frolic, and especially a 


bathing frolic, unwel- 





come to a party of girls 
ust escaped from the heat and dust of the city to 
i quiet country dwelling ? 

‘The sultry day, more oppressive because un- 
The 
the boys who have spent the evening in the lake, 


usual in this place, has now closed. noise of 
gradually subsides; and hark the bell which, ac- 
cording to country custom, rings at nine o'clock. 
It warns the stragglers to their homes. I hope 
their mothers will give them a good scolding for 
staying out so late; they deserve it for having 


deafened us with their racket all the evening. Yet 
why should we grudge the ‘‘ poor imps’’ their 


pleasure ? 
left 
tranquilizing than silence itselt, rises from the vil- 


Our turn is now come, and they have 
us at peace. A gentle murmur alone, more 
lage, whose belles are yet holding their evening 
circles or slowly pacing the pier, attended by their 
admirers; but in this secluded spot all is still, and 
The 


attire is collected, the gardener summoned to act 


we may begin our preparations. bathing 
as guard, and now the party are assembled on 
the bank; but eager as they all are 
amusement, they cannot help pausing a 
them. It is, indeed, 
The high bank on which 


for a new 
moment 
to admire the scene before 
well worth louking at. 
we stand is the outer edge ota regular a micircle, 
the little cove it forms on the west lies in perfect 
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LAKE. 


stillness, and the point that shelters it, clothed with 
a dense mass of woods, seems yet untrodden by 
the foot of man; while on the other side, the pro- 
jecting point, terminated by the lighthouse, the 
pier, the vessels in the harbour and the scattered 
lights, have almost the look of a city. It seems 
something like temerity to bathe so near this busy 
scene, but there is little danger. Moonlight walks 
are not much the fashion here, and the old gar- 
dener, stationed between us and the viliage, un- 
willingly kept from his bed, is fierce enough to 
repel all intruders. I will take my post on this 
high rock in case chance should bring a wanderer 
from the woods, and Flash shall bark as if ready 
to devour him —for although, like most of his race, 
he possesses only the better part of valour, (for 
those beautiful and intelligent creatures, the Eng- 
lish setters, are not remarkable for courage,) yet I 
will say for him that none knows better when to 
display it or how to make the best use of his voice 
—most valuable accomplishments either for dog 
or man. It is pleasant to sit here and muse in 
the moonlight, and listen to the merry voices and 


screaming laughs of the lively girls as the waves 


dash over them. ‘The young ladies from town 
teel a litle timid as they look on the wide, dark 
water, not knowing how far the rock extends 


which, fretting the waves that alarm them, gives 
real security with the appearance of danger; they 
shrink and hesitate till the veterans of the lake, 
finding persuasion fruitless, seize and plunge them. 
‘The shock once over, they become as fearless and 
merry as the others. 

Sut here is an interruption! A vessel leaves 
the pier; she comes close in shore; the bathers 
must fly. No—there is no danger; her sails are 
all spread, but there is not a breath to fill them. 


It will be long ere she nears us. We have full 
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leisure to admire her. Her sails, touched by the 
moonlight, shine like woven silver through a light 
mist rising from the lake, which does not conceal 
her gracetul outline, but gives her a shadowy ap- 
pearance as if she belonged to creatures of another 
world. She were a fitting barque for sylphs or 
fairies, or superior beings bound on a mission of 
mercy to some unknown clime. How might ima- 
gination wander! 

But here is something that is matter-of-fact. 
Now you may indeed start, for here comes a 
steamboat, puffing and smoking and fizzing. sparks 
flying, lights glancing, bells ringing, flutes and 
horns playing with all their might, and, doubtless, 
like the music of the Scotch piper, sounding all 
the better to us because the waves have intercept- 
ed half of it. 
but you need not disturb yourselves; her noise 


She will be here in five minutes— 


will overpower yours, and her blaze of light pre- 

But there 
What can it 
Is the little bay envious of the bustle of 


vent the passengers from seeing you. 
is another light near the quiet point. 

mean ? 
the harbour and striving like the frog in the fable 
to imitate the ox? It is a fisher’s boat ;—they are 
spearing salmon with a guy, according to the 
manner described in Guy Mannering. It is a 
rare sight now. But in the primitive ages of this 
village, before the formal dam had usurped the 
place of the romantic rapids, I have stood on the 
bridge and counted as many as twenty, some run- 
ning a mile up the river, others as far out into the 
lake, shooting like stars through the dark air. 
But the salmon do not like improvements better 
than I do, and have nearly all deserted the river. 
It is a great pity that the beautiful and useful 
should be so often at variance, and that mills and 
manufactories cannot give employment and pros- 
perity without destroying all the sweet retired 
nooks that delight the lovers of nature—nay, more, 
that refine the taste, elevate the imagination, and 
teach us to ‘‘look through nature up to nature’s 
God.’ Really, improvement is a misnomer, but 
it is the American idol—the Juggernaut whose 
rapidly advancing car crushes in its ruthless course, 
taste, fancy and feeling. I wonder when it will 
stop? Never, I think, till the whole American 
world is converted into one vast city. What a 
strange state of things that will be! A tree will 
then be shown as a giraffe is now, and the man 
who has seen a wild flower will be more important 
than one who has made the tour of Europe. But 
what do I say ?—there will be nothing wild then? 
The animals will be gradually driven west like the 
Indians, till they are altogether driven into the 
sea; flowers there will be none but in the public 
gardens and green-houses; botany will be studied 
from engravings, geology from cabinet specimens, 
and as for astronomy, we shall look up at the 
moon and stars between the high houses, happy if 
we can discover the half of a constellation at one 
Horses will be among the extinct animals, 
them; and probably 


time. 
for steam will supersede 


sheep, cows and hogs, will likewise be dispensed 
1* 
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with. We shall require a glossary to read a pas- 
toral poem just as much as we do now for a book 
of Chaucer. Well, I hope all this improvement 
will not take place in my day, though, really, I 
have witnessed such wonderful changes, that——, 

But what are those screams? In my musings 
I have neglected my charge, and something dread- 
ful has happened! No; it is only Flash, who, 
thinking the company of the bathers more agree- 
able than mine, has jumped in among them, 
splashing about, knocking down one, jumping 
over another. A shower of blows is aimed at 
him, but he is too quick. In an instant he has 
gained the rock, and shakes the water from his 
It is time they all left the 
No; they will not 
It is vain to talk of chills, cramps and sore 


white coat in triumph. 
lake ; they will catch cold. 
sur. 
throats; the whole catalogue of diseases in Buchan 
would not move them. I must change my plan of 
attack, 
tlemen are sitting on the piazza waiting impatiently 
for your return—or for supper. Should they be 
seized, like Homer’s heroes, with ‘the rage of 
hunger,’ what would be the consequence? Should 


‘* Young ladies, it grows late; the gen- 


they invade the pantry, you would not find on your 
return even the wing of a chicken nor the thinnest 
slice of ham, nor the smallest triangle of pie; and 
though I woywd not 
hungry, I can assure 
is apt to give an appetite.’’ 

Ah, they have listened to reason, and now stand 
on the rock, wringing their dripping tresses like so 
The brief toilet is soon com- 


insinuate that ladies can be 
you that the air of the lake 


many mermaids. 
pleted, and the old gardener, released from his 
watch, hurries home with the wet bundles, while 
we take a lounge way through the orchard and 
garden, to inhale the fragrance of the flowers and 
avoid the piazza, lest the moon’s beams should 
betray more of the uncurled locks and carelessly 
disposed dress than the ladies might consider be- 
coming. A side door gives us admittance unseen; 
we are all safe in the pantry, and now for supper— 
not such as our town ladies are accustomed to, 
with lights and decorations, champagne and com- 
pliments, but a sort of scrambling repast, eaten 
It is a very 
merry one, however, although none of the male 
kind are admitted except Flash, who, in virtue of 
his services as a bather, looks for his supper from 
the hands of the ladies. The gentlemen are 
gravely discussing theirs in the parlour, much less 
gay over their wine than the water drinkers in‘the 
pantry (a good argument that for temperance s0- 
cieties). The merriment is prolonged to a late 
hour, for it is just as hard to get the party to their 
rooms as it was to get them out of the lake; and 
even after they have retired to bed, many a light 
laugh breaks the silence of night, and many a tap 
will be heard at their doors to-morrow morning 
before they can be all assembled to breakfast and 
ready to deliberate on the mode of passing another 
long summer’s day in the country. 


with more appetite than ceremony. 
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OF MATHEWS. 


REFERRING ONLY TO THE FIRST TIME OF HIS VISITING AMERICA 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


2 OWARDS the close of Feb- 
ruary, 1823, Charles Mathews 
came to Philadelphia on his 
I was 






first professional visit. 
so fortunate as to have oppor- 
tunities of seeing all his dif- 
ferent performances in come- 
dy, in farce, and in those. inimitable enter- 
tainments which he called his ‘‘At Homes,” 
‘ when all the scenery, dresses, decorations, 
and characters centered in himself, and 
when he alone was sufficient to delight a 
large audience, and keep their attention 
wide awake for three hours every evening. He 
remained near five weeks in Philadelphia, per- 
forming always to crowded and brilliant houses. 
No one who saw him then can evey forget him. 
Mathews made his first appearance at the Chest- 
nut Street Theatre in the Road to Ruin, and Mon- 
His Goldfinch was unlike any we 


sieur ‘l'onson. 


had ever seen, but it probably resembled that of 


its first representative, Lewis, of Covent Garden. 
The Goldfinch to which we had been accustomed 
was usually dressed like a groom, like a hunts- 
man, or like a jockey equipped for riding a race, 
and played accordingly ; his whip for ever in his 
hand, and for ever smacking it at every body; his 
voice an incessant shout, and his manners belong- 
ing exclusively to the stable. So that it seemed 
very extraordinary that such men as Harry Dorn- 
ton and Milford could associate with him as their 
familiar friend, or that even the Widow Warren 
could entertain him as a suitor. Mathews wore 
the fashionable hat and coat affected at that time 
by sporting gentlemen, and without in the least 
diminishing the humour of the character, he gave 
it as much polish as the author intended. Gold- 
finch is a giddy-headed, light-hearted fool, but not 
a clown or a brute. 

The curtain went down amid rapturous applause; 


and the comedy was succeeded by the farce of 


Monsieur Tonson, then quite new to the Philadel- 
phia audience. In this Mathews gave an admirable 
personation of the kind-hearted, simple-minded 
old Frenchman, mischievously harassed beyond 
endurance by the graceless wag who knocked 
nighily at his door to inquire ‘‘ if a Mr. Thomson 
was lodging there.’”” When patience had ceased 
to be a virtue, and resentment had been found un- 
availing, there was real pathos in his sad lamen- 
tations ; and the audience sympathized deeply with 
the ci-devant ‘‘ general de division, now perru- 
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quier en general,’’ on always finding that his pre- 
cautions to prevent this nocturnal disturbance were 
uniformly defeated by the unblenching perseverance 
of his relentless tormentor. I can see him now, 
the worn-out and jaded old Frenchman, passing 
his hand despairingly over his forehead, and sigh- 
ing—‘‘ I shall get some sleep never.”’ 

With all our sympathy, it was impossible not to 
be diverted with Monsieur Morbleu’s reiterated 
charges to the watchmen whom he finally bribed 
to seize and punish the untiring Tom King. 
‘*When he come to-night, jomp at him—catch 
him hard—hold him strong—break his neck seve- 
ral times—but’’—(softening his voice )—‘‘ do not 
kill him too much.”’ 

The Frenchmen of Mathews were habited as 
at that period the men uf France really were, and 
not as we had hitherto been accustomed to see 
them on the stage, in dresses of the time of Louis 
the Fifteenth; silk coats with broad stripes, fringed 
Waistcoats, powdered bag-wigs with toupées and 
ailes de pigeon, and little cocked hats set on the 
top. For instance, his Monsieur Peremptoire, the 
traveling French tutor, appeared in a drab surtout 
and a_ high-crowned, curl brimmed hat, pulled 
down over his forehead, and displaying beneath it 
a thick mass or mess of black hair, whiskers, 
mustachios and beard. It was laughable to hear 
him while waiting for the d.igence, giving a lesson 
to his pupil, a stupid little English boy called 
Tommy, and interrupting himself with involuntary 
remarks on the unsatisfactory aspect of the outside 
of the child’s head. ‘* How moch is seex times 
‘*Why, eleven times six!”’ ‘ And 
How bad they have 
** Quel 


Say after me 


eleven?’ 
what is eleven times seex? 
cutted your hair!’’ 
One leetle fool you am! 
But I’m so vexed about your 
hair!"’ ‘* Seexty-seex.’’ ‘*‘ How dare you mock 
me! One puppy dog you am! 
And your hair makes me horreur to perceive !"” 

Another of Mathews’s Frenchmen was Mon- 
sieur Jeu Singe, who is coming over from France 
in the Polly packet, and brings with him a sort of 
cage or coop containing four little French poodles 
to be sold at a profit in England. He has provided 
for the dogs and himself a tin-kettle of bread and 
milk, furnished with a long- handled spoon or ladle. 
The dogs yelp and whine piteously, and seem to 
have lost their appetites. ‘The Frenchman, who 
is beginning to feel some. approaches of the mal de 
mer, cannot trust himself to look at the food. 


‘** Six times eleven.’’ 
bétise ! 
—seexty-seex. 


Mauvais sujet ! 
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Therefore, averting his head and closing his eyes, 
he dips the long spoon into the kettle behind his 
back, and holding it at arms’ length presents it 
through the bars to the dogs, who seem to refuse 
* Ah!’’—he 
you disgust your bread- 


tasting their repast. exclaims— 


, 


‘‘pauvres animauz : 


meats! I am not surprise—I disgust them my- 
self.’ 

His French postillion or driver of a diligence was 
considered a faithful picture of the species; one of 
the few relics of the ancien regime over which the 
revolution had passed without effecting a change. 
But the iron horse of the rail-road must now be 
fast ‘‘frighting them from their propriety’’ and 
knocking them into something else. Mathews’s 
postillion had his hair frizzed out far and wide 
from the sides of his bald forehead, surmounted 
with a smail black leather hat, -and terminating in 
au immeusely thick queue, beneath which was a 
square leather patch, sewed upon the back ot his 
light-blue red-collared jacket, to prevent the cloth 
being worn into a hole by the bobbing up and 
down of this said queue. His breeches were of 
black bear-skin, and his thin legs in their striped 
stockings were thrust into a pair of enormous boots, 
whose vacant spaces were stuffed round with hay. 
He cracked and flourished with tremendous torce 
a great heavy wagon-whip, making it go like an 


accompaniment to his song— 


“ Vite—vite—allons, allons, 


La diligence parte pour Paris.” 


In his Trip to Paris, Mathews gave us an imita- 
tion of ‘l'alma in the Hamlet of Ducis, represented 
at the Théatre Frangois as Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 
Talma, habited, of course, in ‘‘solemn black,’’ 
makes his entrée with agonized face and disordered 
hair, carrying in his hand an urn festooned with 
crape. ‘To this he addresses an apostrophe, that 
in translation is—‘‘ Sombre and dismal urn, which 
contains the ashes of my father. Oh, heavens, 
how my heart bleeds! But it inspires me with 
vengeance !”’ 

In those times the French had certainly no 
Shakspeare in their souls. We hope and believe 
that now, in the enlightened reign of the cosmopo- 
lite king, they have acquired something of a true 
comprehension and a true feeiing of the world’s 
master-dramatist. ‘lhey would not now construe 
—‘‘ E’en such a man, so pale and woe begone,”’ 
as—‘‘Un homme pale—et, douleur allez vous en.”’ 
And (to descend to lesser things) neither would 
they now, in translating the title of the English 
farce ‘* Hit or Miss,”’ call it ‘‘Frappez; ou, Made- 
moiselle.”’ 

In comedy, the bye-play of Mathews frequently 
made him the observed of all observers, when our 
attention should have been riveted on other per- 
formers whose business it was to sustain the lead- 


ing interest of the scene. One night, in the Poor 


Gentleman, those excellent actors, Warren and 
Henry Wallack, as Sir Robert and Frederick 
Bramble, were in the front of the stage earnestly 
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and pathetically talking about the duel in which 


the latter was about to engage. Mathews, as Ol- 


se 


lapod, in his volunteer uniform, ‘‘tastily turned up 
with a rhubarb-coloured lapel,’’ having to stand 
silently at some distance behind, or rather aside, 
amused himself, pour passer le temps, in perform- 
ing the broadsword exercise with his cane, going 
through ‘‘ the six cuts’’ in the most ludicrous and 
self-satisfied manner, with a face to match every 
motion. He was unperceived by the two other 
performers, who stood with their backs towards 
him, and who seemed much surprised at the 
laughter of the audience—not knowing that the 
whole attention of the house was diverted from 
them to Mathews. Warren looked disconcerted 
and Wallack indignant, wondering what could be 
found ridiculous in theer acting. But on turning 
their heads and seeing what was going on behind, 
it was evidently with much difficulty that Sir 
Robert and Frederick could refrain from joining 
in the mirth of the spectators. 

Mathews, in his prime, was one of the few ac- 
tors who could /ook every character he personated. 
He never seemed too youthful for an old man or 
too elderly for a young one. ‘Though really very 
tall, he did not appear too tall; and his face could 
assume any sort of expression, and, indeed, any 
sort of features. His voice, too, was ef all capa- 
bilities; including that of ventriloquism, which gift 
he possessed in an extraordinary degree. He was 
an excellent singer, independent of the comicality 
of his songs. His humour never descended to 
bufloonery, and he never carried a joke too far. 
He had always a perfect conception of the character 
he represented, and went not beyond its true limits. 
It has been said of some actors that even their 
clowns were genteel. ‘This is no praise. A clown 
is not a man of polish; if he has polish he is not 
a clown. Yet a clown may be played to the life 
without being disgustingly low and coarse. In 
representing a gentleman, Mathews had only to 
be himself. 

The paltry pirated as the ‘* At 
Homes’’ and Monopolylogues of Mathews are all 


pamphlets 


spurious, and, fortunate ly, are now out of print. 
The real outlines of these entertainments were 
composed by those excellent comic writers, Poole 
and James Smith; the latter one of the authors 
of the Rejected Addresses. 
They were assisted (particularly in the 
songs) by young Charles Mathews, the only son 


Peake also wrote for 
them. 


of the great comedian, and at that time studying 
architecture as a profession, which he has since 
relinquished for the stage. As really written and 
really performed they never have been printed, 
and most probably never will be. ‘Those imposed 
upon the public are replete with bald, disjointed 
trash, of which the authors and the actor were 
entirely guiltless. It was a great annoyance to 
Mathews to see those hooks in the hands of per- 
sons who formed part of his audience. Also, many 
of the best passages in his ‘‘ At Homes’’ were ex- 
temporaneous, and never committed to paper at all. 
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Mathews was perfect even in the most trifling 
details of his characters. He did every thing un- 
derstandingly, and as if ‘‘to the manner born.’’ 
In Jocy, the boot-cleaner, he cleaned boots as if 
he had done it all his life; and we afterwards saw 
him in something else, cleaning knives and forks 
quite as well. As Nat, ‘‘the servant of all work 
at an inn,”’ he and his sweeping-brush made their 
appearance in the upper range of an outside gallery 
or veranda, extending along three stories of the 
house and connected by three flights of staircase, 
the third and last descending into a large yard. 
Nat was a simple-looking countryfied fellow, cased 
in a suit of waiter'’s clothes quite too small for 
him; rather melancholy at being worn out with 
miscellaneous work; and singing a dismal ditty of 
Billy Vhite, in which he had sometimes to squeeze 
twenty words into one line, and again to draw out 
half a dozen at their slowest length, to make them 
fit the tune. 

Never were stairs better swept than by Nat. 
It delighted all the good housewives present to 
observe with what care he brushed out the corners 
and between the banisters. No doubt they wished 
that their own Nats could see him, and take a 
lesson. However, he was not quite so exemplary 
afterwards, when, in brushing the old coat of a 
miserly and therefore unpopular old gentleman, 
who cautioned him to be careful of the nap and go 
lightly over a certain thin place in the elbow, he 
bent his brows, gritted his teeth, and ‘‘ with all 
his might and main,’’ set himself to rub it into a 
hole. 

After Mathews had delighted all Philadelphia in 
Goldtinch, Ollapod, Pangloss, Rover, and in seve- 
ral very diverting farces, the impatience of the 
public to see him in his far-famed ‘‘ At Homes’’ 
was gratified, and the crowds which he drew, night 
after night, were unprecedented. By-the-by, in 
one of these evenings, in giving a dialogue between 
an inquisitive stranger and himself, the stranger, 
inquiring after Mathews’s circumstances and fa- 
mily, asks him what his son was about. Alluding 
to Charles's studying architecture, Mathews replied 
—‘' He does what / am always trying to do—he 
draws houses."’ 

On these nights, the scene (which was never 
changed during the piece) generally represented a 
drawing-room. A liitle beyond the centre of the 
stage stuod a square table, covered with a green 
cloth that descended to the floor. On it stood two 
wax candles in tall silver candlesticks, and a glass 
of water. At the back part of the table was a 
drawer, invisible to the audience, and furnished 
with a small dressing-box, mirror, and materials 
for touching his face with a little paint, or disguis- 
ing it when expedient. Under the table, and con- 
cealed by the green cloth, were the various pro- 
perties for which he might have occasion, and 
these properties included articles of costume. 
When the curtain rose, we saw Mathews seated 
behind the table, from whence he immediately 
came forward and bowed to the acclamations of 
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the audience. In the dress of a gentleman no 
man could look more completely like one. At 
these recitations he wore a blue coat with bright 
buttons, the rest of his attire being black. He 
was tall, slender, with dark gray eyes that could 
look like any eyes in the world; brown hair most 
becomingly arranged, a fine high forehead, and a 
nose very slightly aquiline. A countenance like 
his, beaming with intellect and deformed by no 
evil passion, could not be otherwise than agreeable, 
notwithstanding some irregularity of feature. His 
lameness, caused by a fall from a carriage, was at 
this period scarcely perceptible on the stage. 

After a few prefatory remarks he commenced 
his monologue, in which he professed to relate 
things that he had seen and heard, and describe 
the peculiarities of people whom he had met, as- 
suming their tone, manner and face. ‘There was 
a continual succession of entertaining or ridiculous 
characters, so graphically represented that they 
seemed present to your eyes and ears. In these 
unique dialogues, his faculty of ventriloquism was 
sometimes called in, and he could throw the sound 
to any part of the stage, and above it, and beneath 
it. But without having recourse to this assistance, 
he had an amazing versatility of voice, and could 
adapt it exactly to the character that was supposed 
to be speaking. On these nights the main piece 
was always succeeded by some short extravaganza 
that he called a monopolylogue, in which he per- 
formed several diflerent personages, coming out 
from behind the scenes in their appropriate cos- 
tumes. ‘hese entire changes of dress and face 
were produced with an almost miraculous rapidity, 
such as must have been witnessed to be believed. 

His ‘‘ At Homes’’ were redolent of variety and 
amusement in narrative, dialogue, description and 
personation. Who can forget his Trip to Paris, 
his Air, Earth and Water, his Country Cousins 
and his Youthful Days? He sung well, and his 
songs were generally original; but he sometimes 
introduced a quaint old ditty, which he rendered 
highly diverting. He prefaced his long and leugh- 
able Song of ‘T'ruisms by assuring the audience 
that every line he was going to give them should 
contain an incontrovertible fact, and he would 
challenge any person present to prove that there 
was the slightest falsehood in the information it 
imparted. Among these well authenticated truths 
were— 


“Turkeys seldom learn to dance— 
Grass don’t grow on ladies’ heads— 
Bullocks don’t wear opera hats— 
Poor people have a right to sneeze.” 


His representations were not broad caricatures, 
but a series of living pictures, always outlined 
from nature, and carefully finished with innume- 
rable minute touches, the result of quick observa- 
tion and retentive memory, vivified by the Prome- 
thean fire of genius. Whatever he described or 
represented was made so palpable to your mental 
vision that you seemed almost to see it with your 
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corporeal eyes. For instance, the old retired-from- 
business hosier, who quietly passed his days in 
angling in the Thames, seated by himself in a boat 
moored close to Putney bridge, and whose untiring 
patience was quite satisfied with ‘‘ the excellent 
luck’’ of having in the course of a fortnight ‘‘two 
and who, on looking up 
for a moment at a balloon in danger of descending 
on the river, had no other idea than that it would 
** frighten the fish;’’ not to mention that the same 
effect upon the fish was produced by steamboats, 
the introduction of which he therefore lamented. 
Inimitable was the good, dul!, dreamy face of the 
contented old gentleman, awakened into earnest- 
ness when he baited his line and stepped over the 
benches of the boat, with the rod in his hand to 
Now, there was neither 


” 


bites and three nibbles, 


fix it in another place. 
boat nor beriches—still we saw them plainly. 
Present, also, to our eyes and ears, was the 
deck of the Margate steamboat, with its numerous 
passengers; the captain stopping a man with a 
segar in his mouth by telling him—‘‘ Nobody 
smokes here but the chimney ;"’ and the little boy 
who asks his father—‘‘ Pappy, what’s that bibbety- 
bobbeting up and down?’’ ‘‘ The engine, my 
darling.’’ ‘‘ What's it for, pappy?’’ ‘* Why, 
first, there’s a great fire with a big kettle over it, 
and this here fire boils that there kettle and makes 


a monstrous steam, and sets them there wheels a 
working —and so, as them wheels works round 
they paws up the water like an oar, and makes the 
vessel go along.’’—Not a bad explanation. 

He gave us also a sailing packet, proceeding 
with a cargo of cocknies from Dover to Calais; 
the females all very much afraid of being wrecked 
in their twenty-mile voyage. ‘‘If the captain 
should not know the right road we shall be lost.’’ 
And when the vessel tacks on account of the head 
wind—‘* Look—look! the captain is going the 
wrong way.’’ ‘‘ Pray, captain, was any body ever 
lost here ?”’ 
** Plenty of fear, ma’am, but no danger.’’ 


‘‘T hope there's no fear, captain ?”’ 
A re- 
ply that captains generally have cause enough to 
make. 

How diverting was Mathews’s German professor 
lecturing on phrenology. ‘‘ Gentlemen, when you 
meet a friend look at his head and not his face, 
and take off your hat and let him see your head. 
When he ask you how you do, and you say 
‘pretty well, I tank you,’ turn round your back 
dat ne may see your head and know dat you are 
well. Gentlemen, if de barber should shave de 
hair off my head, what fine countenance he will 
find. Ladies, de most prominent organ in de head 
of an old maid is pusscatery, and in de married 
woman it is de organ of lastwordishness.”’ 

Another of Maihews’s characters was a York- 


shire gentleman at a Paris hotel. His room being 


in the fifth story, and finding no bell, and wanting 
water for shaving, and (as he said) remembering 
that the French for water was eau, he went to the 
head of the stairs, and began loudly and repeatedly 
to call out that single word. 


It was mistaken for 
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the exclamation, ‘‘ Oh! oh! oh!’’ and all who 
heard it supposed that some fearful accident had 
happened to the Englishman, and that he must be 
suffering great pain. He was soon surrounded by 
people who came to see what was the matter. Still 
he could get no further than a 
till he was kindly told by a gentleman, that as he 
wanted warm water he should call for eau chaud, 
pronouncing the latter word like a cough, which 
would give the true French sound. ‘Try it. 

In the Country Cousins, he described two un- 
sophisticated provincialists, an honest, good-heart- 
ed old man, and a yet unspoiled young one, taken 
to Moulsey Hurst to see a boxing match, for the 
first time. And Mathews introduced the subject 
with some serious and sensible remarks on this 
shocking, barbarous, and disgusting amusement, 
one of the disgraces of England. ‘The progress 
and circumstances of the prize fight were judi- 
ciously made known to the audience in the most 
impressive and least revolting manner by Mathews, 
showing how they affected the feelings of the hu- 
mane old gentleman—his starting and shuddering 
at every blow, his exclamations of compassion for 
the pain inflicted, his horror as the fight proceeded, 
and as the bruised and blood-covered faces of the 


eau! eau! eau! 


men lost nearly all resemblance to those of human 
beings; his clasping his hands over his eyes to 
shut out the horrid sight, and his finally breaking 
away in the midst, declaring he would see no 
more. We had frequent proofs that if Mathews 
could adorn a tale he could also point out a moral. 

His description or rather personation of a sub- 
urban volunteer parade was exceedingly amusing 
—himself being not only all the men, but all the 
officers, including Colonel Screwemall, the under- 
taker; who, when on duty as commander, always 
reminded them that he headed the corpse. Among 
these worthies were Serjeant Pattypan, Corporals 
Dumpling and Fribble, Alum the meal man, 
Shuttle the weaver, Alamode the victualer, Sponge 
the baker, &c., &c. ‘They were all irregular in 
order and irregular in size, *‘ like a crooked row of 
poplars and gooseberry bushes,’’ a short man 
pricking the ear of a tall one with his bayonet, 
the commander calling out—‘‘ Fall in—fall in !’’ 
‘*T am falled in, sir.’’ ‘‘ Where?’’ ‘Into the 
Paddington Canal.’’ ‘‘Shoulder arms! Oh, 
shame—shame, gentlemen! You shoulder on the 
wrong shoulder. Prime and load—fire!’’ 

At the firing, each musket is heard separately, 
to the great delight of the gallant captain, who 
says—‘‘ Never heard a better fire. I’ve got twenty 
men in my company, and I heard seventeen of 
What's gone with the other 
three ?’’ ‘‘ Pop—pop—pop.”’ ‘‘ Oh, there they 
are; I knew they'd fetch up at last. Hallo! 
where’s Mr. Alamode going?’’ ‘‘He says he 
won’t stop no longer—he’s affronted.’”’ ‘‘ What's 
become of the band?’’ ‘‘ They’re in the field 
picking blackberries.’’ The review is broken up 
by a violent shower of rain, and officers and sol- 


them fire distinctly. 


diers scamper away in search of shelter. 
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The last and most popular of his ‘‘ At Homes”’ 
was that which he called the Youthful Days of 
Mr. Mathews. 
forward and returned thanks for the indulgence 


At the commencement, he came 


with which his performances had been received, 
and for the flattering approbation always evinced 
by the laughter of the audience. ‘* No applause’’ 
—said he—‘‘is so gratifying to me as this. If 
you love me laugh at me.’’ He was taken at his 
word, and answered with one of the merriest peals 
of laughter I ever heard in the theatre. ‘* Again?’ 


—said Mathews. The audience, enjoying the 
joke, laughed still more vehemently the second 
This was a third time repeated at his bid- 


bowed and 


time, 
ding, and they only stopped when he 
commenced his narrative. 

Composure being restored, Mathews proceeded 
to tell of his parentage, and that he was born June 
28th, 1776, at No. 18 in the Strand,* where his 
He then talked very 


amusingly of his going to school, and gave imita- 


father was a bookseller. 


tions of three boys speaking speeches—one making 
outrageous motions, another no motions at all, and 
the third requiring incessant prompting from his 
comrades behind, one of whom always prompted 
him wrong. 

This was followed by an account of his being 
bound apprentice to his father in what is called 
the Chamber of London, at Guildhall. This room 
is appropriately hung round with Hogarth’s cele- 
brated series of moral pictures callec the Idle and 
Apprentices. The 
London was at this time the famous John Wilkes, 


Industrious 


of whose countenance and manner as he sat in his 
robes and favoured him with an admonition, Ma- 
thews gave an imitation, not forgetting the cast in 
his eye. ‘*‘ Take care of the goods and property 
of your master, that good citizen Mr. Mathews; 
for by taking care of the property of others you 
may in time come to have property of your own. 
Meddle not with politics; there are at least forty- 
five good reasons against it. ‘There, now, you 
may go your ways with that worthy man there; 
go your ways—go your ways.”’ 

He then told of himself and some other boys 
(Elliston being one) getting up private theatricals 
in a room over a pastry-cook’s, in the Strand, and 
performing the Distressed Mother, in which Ellis- 
At fifteen, 
believing, as is frequently the case with stage- 
struck boys, that he had an extraordinary genius 
for tragedy, he resolved upon the bold enterprize 
of obtaining the opinion of no less a person than 
the veteran Macklin, long since retired from the 
theatrical world. The approval of such a critic as 
Macklin he thought would be a sufficient sanction 
for his desire of devoting himself to the histrionic 
art, and also an endorsement of his capability. 

Having studied and rehearsed the character of 
Young Norval with the most assiduous care, the 


ton far outshone all his companions. 


* He was therefore forty-six the year of his first visit to 
America. 


chamberlain of 
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boy Mathews ventured to the house of the caustic 
and cynical Nestor of the stage. Having been 
admitted and directed up stairs, he knocked tremu- 
lously at the door of the old actor's room, and 
found him sitting in an arm-chair, in his night- 
gown and his hat, from beneath which his hard, 
stern features, deep-set eye and heavy brow, 
scowled fearfully at the stranger-boy, who, falter- 
ing out his business, stood bashful and frightened 


+ 


at the door, with his hand on the lock. ‘* Come 


in’’—growled Macklin—‘‘ you cannot act with the 
door in your hand.’’ The boy endeavoured to 
vaily, and stepped into the middle of the room. 
Macklin, stooping down and leaning forward in his 
chair with his arms crossed on his knees, bent his 
eyes awfully on the young tyro, who, in consider- 
able trepidation, commenced the customary speech, 
‘* My name is Norval;’’ but warming as he pro- 
ceeded, he elevated his voice, gesticulated violently, 
and concluded at last with a grand burst of energy, 
which was answered by the contemptuous old eynic 
with a loud ‘‘ bow, wow, wow!’’ The startled 
and mortified youth only stayed till Macklin had 
assured him that he possessed no one requisite for 
the stage; and then was glad to make a hasty re- 
treat down stairs and out of the house. 

In alluding to the old actors, he gave a ludicrous 
account of ‘Tate Wilkinson, the manager of the 
York theatre, Mathews having known him in that 
city. Wilkinson, among other peculiarities, had 
a way of writing and sealing several letters before 
directing any one of them. ‘Therefore, as his head 
was always in confusion, he made great mistakes 
in the addresses. For instance, his landlady in 
London once opened a letter from him in which 
he told her he was coming to town purposely to 
see her play Hamlet; and Kemble received one by 
the same post, in which Wilkinson desired that a 
cat should be provided and kept in his chamber all 
night before his intended arrival, lest the room 
should be infested with rats, of which he had a 
mortal horror. Mathews told of seeing at York, 
a weak, stiff, juvenile Roscius as Richard the 
Third. with two thin white legs ‘‘ looking like No. 
11 on a street door.” 

It was in his ‘* Youthful Days’’ that, after de- 
tailing some amusing particulars of a professional 
visit to Dublin, (when he was successfully before 
the public as a comic performer, ) he introduced his 
admirable imitation of Curran, whom he 
had been so fortunate as to hear in his immortal 
defence of Hamilton Rowan. 

After retiring for a few moments behind the 


said he 


table, Mathews came forward in a black silk gown 
and a three-tailed powdered wig, according to the 
strange costume worn in court by the English and 
Irish lawyers. He had contrived to give his face 
an exact resemblance to the portraits of Curran, 
even in the fire of the eye. A gentleman near us, 
who had also been in court on that memorable day, 
said he was startled with the almost miraculous 
fidelity of the likeness. The same gentleman was 
sti! more surprised and delighted as Mathews pro- 
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ceeded with that far-famed passage on universal 
emancipation. * 

The audience listened with breathless attention. 
No description can do justice to the noble, im- 
pressive and soul-fraught manner in which Ma- 
thews repeated this magnificent burst of forensic 
eloquence ; his tone elevated, his eye beaming, his 
whole countenance lighted up, and his gestures 
corresponding to the earnestness with which he 
We all felt that the imitation must, in- 
deed, be a faithful copy. If Mathews rejoiced that 
he had heard Curran, his American audience re- 


1 
noke 
Spoke . 


joiced that night in having heard him. 
Of all his various entertainments this was Ma- 
thews's best, and gave the most unqualified delight 
to the spectators; who all regretted when he made 
his bow at the conclusion, and informed them that 
‘* his Youthful Days were over.”’ 
During the month that Mathews performed in 
Philadelphia, an unusual air of vivacity seemed to 
pervade the city. This was remarked by strangers, 
who said they could not at first imagine why nearly 
every face they met looked so smilingly, as if almost 
The 


mystery was solved when they found that all these 


ready to laugh at some amusing thought. 


persons had been the night before to see Mathews, 
and were full of his ludicrous sayings and doings. 
Quotations from Mathews became by-words, and 
most of them still live in the memory of his ad- 
mirers, a class that includes a large portion of the 
best society of Philadelphia. «Ali who knew Ma- 
thews in private life, found him a gentleman in 
every sense of the term; and many anecdotes of 
his ‘° converse and wit’’ are still circulated among 
men of high standing, who look back with plea- 
sure to the hours passed in his company 

It is true that, amid the immense crowds which 
nightly filled the theatre, there were, of course, 
some persons who were incapable of relishing 
such an actor as Mathews. ‘There are always 
people who have to take time and thought to arrive 
at the meaning of a jest; others who cannot com- 
prehend a joke unless it is a broad one ; some who 
are best pleased with frothy silliness; others who 
are so organized as to be utterly without any per- 
ception of humour. 


*“T speak in the spirit of the British law, which makes 
liberty commensurate with and inseparable from the 
British soil; which proclaims, even to the stranger and 
the sojourner, the first moment that he sets his foot upon 
British 
holy, and consecrated by the genius of un: versal emanci- 


earth, that the ground upon which he treads is 


pation 

“ No matter in what language hs doom may have been 
pronounced, no matter what complexion incompatible 
with freedom an Indian or an African sun may have 
burnt upon him, no matter in what disastrous battle his 
liberty may have been cloven down, no matter with what 
solemnities he may have been devoted to slavery, the 
moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar 


and the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks 
abroad in its own majesty; h's body swells beyond the 
measure of its chains that‘burst from around him, and he 


stands redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled, by the 


irresistible genius of universal emancipation.” 
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On one of Mathews’s best nights, it was my 
misfortune to have a lady beside me who could 
not understand any of his points till they were 
minutely explained to her, and seldom even then 
So that while she was incessantly applying to me 
for elucidations of these mysteries, (tor mysteries 
they were to her.) I was continually losing the 
present joke while trying to make her comprehend 
the last. 

Another night, a lady who belonged to a party 
in the next box, but sat at the end nearest to me, 
(so that, in fact, I was quite close to her,) and 
who was seeing Mathews for the first time, at- 
tracted my attention and that of every one around, 
by audible exclamations of—‘‘ Why, what are the 
Pho! 
W hat a fool he makes 
There, they’re laugh- 


people laughing at? J see nothing funny! 
W hat nonsense ! 
Stuff—stuff! 


Why, the people must be crazy! 


pshaw ! 
of himself! 
ing again! - 
Her husband seemed much annoyed, for he was 
a very sensible man; which, perhaps, was the 
reason he had married a simpleton. Seeing that 
her exclamations caused a sort of indignant surprise 
in all who were near enough to hear, and being 
himself ashamed of them, he changed seats with 
another gentleman, and placing himself immedi- 
ately behind his wife, I heard him telling her, 
softly, that Mathews was really a most excellent 
and amusing performer ; that his perso :ations were 
replete with humour and truly and absolutely 
laughable, and that she must cease to talk against 
Like a good wife, she immediately set 
about obeying ; and going at once to the other ex- 


him. 


treme, she first forced a ttter, and: then giggled 
out every few minutes, even when there was no- 
thing at all to laugh at; ejaculating—‘‘ Oh, how 
I declare, 
Oh, la! 


funny ? he’s too good! Well, now, 


that is fun! 1 never laughed so much in 
my life !’’ 

As these cachinatory comments unluckily came 
always in the wrong place, and sometimes in se- 
rious passages where feeling predominated, (and 
Mathews had many such,) the sudden change in 
the perceptions of this lady again excited the won- 
der, and disturbed the attention of that part of the 
audience who were within hearing. Persons in the 
pit turned round and looked up to see from whence 
al! this came, and who it could possibly be that was 
so andibly foolish, and Mathews himself glanced his 
eyes towards that box. Her unfortunate husband 
was now. more disconcerted than ever, and I heard 
him.say to her, as a dernier ressort—‘* My dear, 
you know the baby is not quite well this evening 
Shall. I take you. home ?’’ Being, as I said, a very 
good wife, she readily assented; and all in her 
vicinity felt relieved when they saw him conduct 
her out of the box. I was glad, however, to find 
that after awhile he returned, having wisely left 
her at home; where she was doubtless very willing 
to remain, as Mathews was evidently not the least 
in her way. 

The pit being every night filled with gentlemen, 
the effect was curious when this sea of uncovered 
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heads were all raised and thrown back together, 
and every mouth extended in the same universal 
peal of laughter. The three first seats of the boxes 
were frequently filled entirely by ladies; and all 
the ladies complimented Mathews by always ap- 
pearing in full costume as if adorned for a ball, 
though the preceding part of the season they had 
gone to the theatre in their bonnets and walking 


THE 


l. 
Woman's Empire defined 

Tue outward World, for ragged Toil design’d, 

Where Evil from true Good the crown hath riven, 

Has been to Man’s dominion ever given; 
But Woman’s empire, holier, more refin’d, 
Moulds, moves and sways the fall’n but God-breath’d 

mind, 

Lifting the earth-crushed heart to hope and heaven: 
As plants put forth to Summer's gentle wind, 

And ‘neath the sweet, soft light of starry even, 
Those treasures which the tyrant Winter's sway 

Could never wrest from Nature,—so the soul 
Will Woman’s sweet and gentle power obey— 

Thus doth her summer smile its strength control ; 
Her love sow flowers along 





e’s thorny way ; 
Her star-bright faith lead up toward heaven’s goal 


9 
a. 


The Daughter. 
The iron cares that load and press men down 
A father can, like school-boy tasks, lay by, 
When gazing in his Daughter’s loving eye, 
Her soft arm like a spell around him thrown: 
The passions that, like Upas’ leaves, have grown 
Most deadly in dark places, which defy 
Earth, heaven and human will, even these were shown 
All powerless to resist the pleading cry 
Which pierced a savage but a father’s ear, 
And shook a soul where pity’s pulse seemed dead: 
When Pocahontas, heeding not the fear 
That daunted boldest warriors, laid her head 
Now with our country’s fame, 
Sweet forest* Daughter, we have blent thy name. 


Beside the doomed! 


3. 
The Sister 
Wild as a colt, o'er prairies bounding free, 
The wakened spirit of the Boy doth spring, 
Spurning the rein authority would fling, 
And striving with his peers for mastery ; 
But in the household gathering let him see 
His Sister’s winning smile, and it will bring 





* See the splendid painting, “ Baptism of Pocahontas,” 
at the Capitol. 
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EMPIRE OF WOMAN. 


habiliments. The coup d'eil from the pit was 
said to be superb; comprising, as it did, three rows 
of elegant-looking and in many instances beautiful 
A 


gentleman, in surveying this fine spectacle while 


women, all round the house, in both tiers. 


waiting for the curtain to rise, was heard to ex 
claim to a companion—‘‘ Who would not fight for 
such a land !’’ 


OF WOMAN. 


BY MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE 


A change o'er all h's nature; patiently, 
As cagéd bird, that never used its wing, 
He turns him to the tasks that she doth share— 
His better feelings kindle by her side— 
Visions of angel beauty fill the air.— 
And she may summon such to be his guide :— 
Our Saviour listened to a Sister's prayer, 
When, “ 


Lazarus, from the tomb come forth!” he cried 


4. 
The Wife. 


The Daughter from her father’s bosom goes— 
The Sister drops her brother’s clasping hand— 
For God himself ordained a holier band 

Than kindred blood on human minds bestows: 

That stronger, deeper, dearer tie she knows, 
The heart-wed Wife ; 

Thus bright with hope life’s path before her glows — 
Proves it like mirage on the desert’s sand? 

Still in her soul the light divine remains— 

And if her husband’s strength be overborne 

By sorrow, sickness, or the felon’s chains,— 

Such as by England's noblest son* were worn,— 


as heaven by rainbow spann’d, 


Unheeding how her own poor heart is torn, 
She, angel-like, his sinking soul sustains 


5. 
The Mother. 


Earth held no symbol, had no living sgn 
To image forth the Mother’s deathiess love ; 
And so the tender care the righteous prove 
Beneath the ever-watching eye divine, 
Was given a type to show how pure that shrine, 
The Mother's heart, was hallowed from above ; 
And how her mortal hopes must intertwine 
With hopes immortal,—and she may not move 
From this high station which her Saviour sealed, 
When in maternal arms he lay revealed. 
Oh! wondrous power, how little understood, 
Entrusted to the Mother’s mind alone, 
To fashion genius, form the soul for good, 
Inspire a West,t or train a Washington! 





* Lord William Russell. 
+ “My mother’s kiss made me a painter,” was the tes- 
timony of this great artist 
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BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


CHAPTER I. 





HE watchmen were cry- 
\ ing eleven, and the lodg- 
'\’ ers of a plain, though what 
is called a genteel board- 
ing-house, had retired to 
their several apartments ; 
but peeping through the 
Venetian shutters of the 
third story windows into 
the street, which was lighted by a summer moon, 
might still have been seen two female heads, be- 
longing respectively to a Mrs. Brayden and her 
daughter Susan. 

‘*Tt is very imprudent in your sister Margaretta 
to be walking so late with Mr. Huckle,’ said the 
mother; ‘‘it is enough to make the whole house 
suspect that she is anxious to give him an oppor- 
tunity to propose to her.” 

‘*1t would be very queer if they did not suspect 
that already, mamma,” returned the daughter ; 
** everybody in the house knows it as well as we 
do, except Mr. Huckle himself, who is so thick- 
headed that he never can understand things like 
other people. If I were in Grette’s place, I would 
make a plain offer of myself, and he would be so 
taken by surprise he would not have the presence 
of mind to say no.” 

‘* Hush, child ;—what if you should be over- 
heard? You know I never would permit any 
thing not .perfectly consistent with propriety, ex- 
cept in extreme cases ; and, indeed, I am confident 
that no such expedient weuld succeed with Mr. 
Huckle—for, like most sedate, quiet persons ” 

‘* Stupid persons, you mean, mamma,” inter- 
rupted the daughter, with a giggle. 

‘““Mr. Huckle,” continued Mrs. Brayden, “is 
tenacious of conforming to established rules.’? 

** Yes; Mr. Wilder says he never has an idea 
beyond the course marked out for him, which is 
the reason Mr. Miles Davis trusts him so much, 
and that he is just, in character, like the Manhat- 
tan Dutchmen in that funny book the boarders 
read so much.”’ 

‘*T wish you could remember the names of 
books sometimes, my dear; you would talk a 
great deal better—for though it may look rather 
interesting for young people to be giddy and 
thoughtless, it is best for them to be not entirely 
ignorant. If you could make it appear that you 
like to read sometimes, it would be supposed that 
you have a capacity for knowledge which would 
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naturally increase as your animal spirits should 
subside. You ought to begin to seem intelligent, 
now that you are nineteen.” 

‘* Hush, mamma; it is you that are speaking 
too loud this time. What if you should be over- 
heard telling my age, when you are so careful to 
pass Mime and me off for sixteen? Besides, you 
forget that it was Mime who was to make out to 
be intelligent, because she has no animal spirits 
and is so dreadful lean.”” 

The dialogue was interrupted by a peevish voice 
—that of Susan’s twin sister, Jemima—whining 
from one of the two beds in the reom—‘‘ Do come 
to your bed, Sue. Where’s the use of keeping one 
awake with your talking? Nothing but talk— 
talk. I wonder what people always find to talk 
about? You had better be asleep. 
danger of Mr. Huckle running away with Gretta.” 

‘* Nosuch good luck, you mean,” returned Sue; 
‘for here they are coming round the corner. 
Just look, ma, how she is hanging on his arm; 
they must have engaged themselves, or she wouldn’t 
turn so to look in his face. Whatacouple! Grette 
is half as large again as he is. He should have 
taken a fancy to you, Mime; you would have been 
such a comical match—enough like mummies, 
both of you, to deserve a place in the museum.” 

The elder sister now entered the chamber, and 
throwing herself across a bed, whilst she swung 
her bonnet upon one of its posts, she exclaimed— 
‘I’ve almost walked my feet off; but I’ve brought 
him to the point, that’s one comfort—I’m en- 
gaged.” 

‘I congratulate you, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Brayden, thinking it proper to look affectionate. 

‘*And so you are going to be Mrs. Hiram 
Huckle, after all,’? said Sue. ‘‘I really was atraid 
that you and mamma would have spent all your 
pains for nothing, as you have done in so: many 
other cases.”’ 

‘*For mercy’s sake, Sue, hold your tongue,”’ 
returned Margaretta; ‘‘ you know there are gen- 
tlemen in all the surrounding rooms—and there’s 
n» use in practising your lessons in thoughtless 
frankness upon us.” 

‘* Well, let us know how he popped the ques- 
tion;—I am crazy to hear how such a man as Mr. 
Huckle would go about it,” said Sue. 

‘* Pshaw, there is very little to tell. We were 
going past Mr. Miles Davis’s new house, and he 
was describing the furniture and telling its cost, 
which, from seeing the bills’ as confidential clerk, 
he has had an opportunity of knowing; and I re- 
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marked that though it was very well for a person 
of Mr. Davis’s wealth to live in such style, ly 
thought it very imprudent in young people just 
commencing the world to attempt imitating it, as 
many seemed to do. He said he thought my 
opinion very sensible, and that he should have had 
no objection to changing his condition long ago, 
if he had met with a young lady so judicious as I 
appeared to be. I answered that I had expressed 
my true sentiments; and he said I was welcome 
to be Mrs. Huckle if I chose. I told him I could 
have no inclination to refuse a person I esteemed 
so much; and he asked when he might apply to 
my mother for consent. After all, mamma, I was 
obliged to refer him to you.” 

‘* Margaretta Brayden, is it possible that, after 
all my instructions, you can have done such a 
thing? Have I not always charged you, that if 
such an occasion should offer, you should hint the 
most violent opposition from me ?” 

**If I had done so, he wouldn’t have had me,’’ 
answered the daughter, positively. ‘‘In our pre- 
vious conversation, he remarked that a man ran 
great risks to enter a new family under any cir- 
cumstances, and most particularly so if there was 
any opposition to him. For his part, rather than 
incur any opposition he would back out.”’ 

‘* Let him back out, then,’ said the mother, 
tartly. 

** Just as you please, mamma. You were more 
anxious for the engagement than I was.” 

‘** You are aware of my reasons for such a pre- 
caution,” said Mrs. Brayden, resuming her former 
tone, after a moment’s thought. ‘‘If people in 
our circumstances, my dear, are politic enough to 
use a little finesse, a marriage can come off with 
very trifling inconvenience. When there is a 
runaway match, or one made in spite of opposition, 
it is not necessary for the bride to be at any pre- 
paratory expense, but if it is entered into with the 
consent of all parties, she is expected to go to the 
extent of her means. How early a day did Mr. 
Huckle propose ?”’ 

‘*He said he presumed I would ask three 
months, as it generally took at least that time for 
ladies to get their finery arranged ; and, of course, 
I could not tell him the less he allowed the more 
agreeable it would be to me.”’ 

‘* The fusty old bachelor !”’ said Sue. 

‘*He also said,’? proceeded Margaretta, ‘‘ that 
he had a very good idea of the additions commonly 
made to a lady’s wardrobe on such important oc- 
casions, gathered from his observations while in a 
retai! dry-goods store. It seems he was in one 
several years before he was employed by Mr. 
Davis. He had noticed that young ladies in mo- 
derate circumstances, such as mine, for instance, 
generally purchased, besides the white satin eve- 
ning dress, a light silk, a dark silk or satin, and a 
very dark or black one, with mousseline de laines, 
or lawns, or any such secondary goods as might 
be fashionable, and some neat chintzes. He thought 
it a very prudent notion in them to get a good 
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supply, as it saved immediate expense for articles 
of that kind to the husband, who, in most cases, 
had otherwise sufficient calls for money to answer 
increased housekeeping or boarding bills.”’ 

“*If the old hunks had talked that way to me I 
would have left him to walk home alone,” said Sue. 

‘*Hush, Sue,” interrupted Mrs. Brayden; ‘‘ we 
are obliged, like many others in the world, to ac- 
commodate ourselves to circumstances. On the 
present question, I cannot easily decide what is to 
be done. It threatens to prove a very unprofitable 
engagement, Gretta, and if there was the faintest 
prospect of another proposal, you should certainly 
retract.”’ 

‘*But there is not, mamma,” responded Mar- 
garetta. 

There was a pause, which, Mrs. Brayden broke, 
after afew moments, by saying, thoughtfully—‘‘As 
the only one, it is incumbent on us not to reject it 
without imperative reason. I might, indeed, being 
an officer's widow, aspire to something more for my 
daughter than a drudging clerk in a counting-house; 
but taking our small income and narrow circle of ac- 
quaintance into consideration, Mr. Huckle is, apart 
from his peculiarities, a very tolerable match. He is 
exactly the material for making a rich man in time, 
and his disposition to follow in the beaten track 
will lead him to live in a style corresponding to the 
property he will acquire. His salary would enable 
him to support you comfortably from the first, 
and, perhaps, would occasionally furnish a home 
to your sisters or me. At all events, your being 
provided for will enable me to afford greater facili- 
ties for the establishment of Jemima and Sue, in 
the way of dress and company; and as they are 
rather inferior to yourself in education and appear- 
ance, they require such advantages more than you 
have done.” 

** Much obliged to you, mamma ; if the advan- 
tages can gain us nothing better than Hiram 
Huckles——,’’ commenced Sue, pertly. 

Mrs. Brayden shook her finger and proceeded— 
‘*The embarrassing consideration which remains 
is the outfit. There is no possible way of supply- 
ing you with what will be required except to save 
it out of our boarding, for to economize in dress 
farther than we have always been obliged to do, is 
out of the question. What can we do to save our 
boarding for-a few months? On whom could we 
bestow so much of our time ?”’ 

‘*T, for one, cannot imagine,” said Margaretta. 
** 1 do not know that we ever had a single invita- 
tion of which we could avail ourselves. Of all 
the people whose acquaintance we made at the 
different boarding-houses, there were none who 
ever requested us to do more than call if we came 
into their neighbourhoods.”’ 

‘* A polite way of letting us know they had no 
expectation of seeing us,’ said Sue. 

‘*T am so unfortunate as to be without rela- 
tives,”? pursued Mrs. Brayden. ‘‘ My parents hav- 
ing been of English extraction, and having had 
no children beside myself, I am quite destitute in 
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that respect. In difficulties like the present, it is 
very convenient to have relations, as one can assert 
a natural right to their hospitality, and claim it 
boldly, even if it should be grudged, while with 
mere acquaintances it is necessary to submit to 
certain laws.”? 

‘*That reminds me of tae Jenkinses,’’ inter- 
posed Sue. ‘‘ Don’t you remember, mamma, 
when we went to quarter ourselves on them at 
Clearspring, how coolly they told us that it was 
out of their power to grant us accommodations, as 
they expected a house full of city relations through 
the warm season—making out that they thought 
we were looking for boarding? It was plain they 
were determined that we should not force ourselves 
on them against their will.” 

‘*It is a pity, mamma, that you did not cultivate 
the friendship of poor papa’s relations,”? said Mar- 
garetta. ‘‘He had some; and I remember that, 
when I was a child, he often seemed distressed at 
your anxiety to get rid of them when they came 
to see him.”’ 

‘* You are too inexperienced, my dear,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Brayden, pathetically, ‘‘to know how 
humiliating it is to persons of refinement, desirous 
of elevating themselves in society, to have their 
heuse made the rendezvous of country relations, 
who, presuming upon their respectability at home, 
look for the same attentions when abroad as we are 
willing to pay to people of fashion and presentable 
appearance—country persons, who expect us to 
gratify their curiosity for sight-seeing, to accom- 
pany them to public resorts, to say nothing of 
stores, milliners’ and dress-makers’ roomg, and 
other places where we are anxious to preserve our 
dignity. I had many such trials.” 

‘* How impertinent !”? said Sue, laughing. ‘‘ I 
suppose poor mamma thinks they should have been 
satisfied with the honour of having fine relations 
without making conveniences of them. But did 
you cut them all? Are there none who might now 
serve our purpose ?”’ 

‘*None near enough to the city, I fear. It 
would be a material point to save traveling ex- 
penses, and jogging for two or three days and 
nights in mail-coaches to obscure settlements, 
would not much aid our scheme. We should 
have some place which we could reach in a day at 
farthest, so that it would cost us not much fare and 
nothing for eating on the way. Railroads and 
steamboats are the cheapest.’’ 

‘* Who was that old man or gentleman, mam- 
ma, from whom you ran away so fast last fall, that 
I asked you if he had the cholera? Wasn’t he 
one of papa’s relations? Don’t you remember ? 
He was crossing C—— street towards us from a 
flour store.” 

‘*T recollect him,’ added Gretta; ‘‘the same, 
mamma, who once, when papa was alive, spent a 
day at our house with his daughter, a tall, good- 
natured girl, who made me such old-fashioned doll 
things. Don’t you remember? Some procession 


took place while they were with us, and for fear 
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they should go to the upper windows, among your 
fashionable visitors, to see it pass, you advised 
them to go down to the basement, where they 
could see without being seen.” 

‘“*O——h! Mr. Mayland! He was a sort of 
cousin of your father’s. I did not think of him. 
He, indeed, lives comparatively near—not more 
tha@h a day’s journey, if so far, by one of the rail- 
roads. He is arich farmer, and your father used 
to take great pleasure in going to see him. But 
he is such a very distant relation.” 

‘* And, besides,” said Margaretta, ‘‘he might 
remember, mamma, that you treated him coolly 
when he came to return pa’s visits, and receive us 
accordingly. I should not be willing to subject 
myself to a rebuff from any body.” 

‘*Pshaw, you are very squeamish!” returned 
Sue. ‘‘If we can obtain summer lodgings for 
nothing, we may be very willing to take a rebuff 
into the bargain. You should not be the first to 
start objections, since you have brought us into 
such a dilemma. Mamma can soften the May- 
lands’ hearts, I dare say; and if she can’t, it seems 
to me there would be fine fun in taking possession 
of their establishment in spite of themselves.” 

** A’n’t you never coming to bed?” grumbled 
the dozing Jemima. ‘‘I believe you could sit up 
and talk all night about the plans that come into 
your heads. If youdon’t want to sleep yourselves, 
you needn’t be making a noise to keep other people 
awake.”’ 

‘*We are, indeed, forgetting ourselves, girls,” 
said Mrs. Brayden; ‘‘the clock has struck one, 
and our talking so late will give rise to remarks 
among the boarders. After we shall have slept 
on this question, perhaps we may be able to decide 
upon it more satisfactorily.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue busy season of hay-making was in progress 
on the farm of Mr. Mayland. The broad field which 
lay before the house was spread with fragrant 
swaths of new-mown clover, and the picturesque 
meadow which sloped from one side to a bright 
stream, a furlong off, was dotted with little piles 
of clean hay, which were fast disappearing as an 
immense wagon, with its active and merry attend- 
ants, rolled among them. The dwelling was a 
spacious, handsome structure of blue limestone, 
surrounded by wide porches, and shaded by oaks, 
elms, and huge old cherry trees, now loaded with 
clustering fruit of mingled crimson and jet. The 
yard was glowing in roses, coral honeysuckles, 
phlexes and corchoruses; and the garden, luxuriant 
in all the vegetable varieties which stock the best 
city markets, was tastefully ornamented with an 
innumerable collection of more choice if less showy 
flowers. A large stone milk-house, with its circle 
of weeping willows, was prettily located near the 
mansion ; and the group of sleek, fat cows, already 
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gathered in the barn yard, gave assurance that its 
stores were lacking neither in richness nor abund- 
ance. Altogether, there could not have been found 
in any of our best agricultural districts, a place 
more abounding in all the appliances of rural 
comfort. 

The family of Mr. Mayland consisted of him- 
self, his wife and three children. Anne, the eldest, 
was the daughter of a former marriage, a plain, 
amiable woman, neither young nor wishing to ap- 
pear so, and the principal manager of the house- 
keeping department. Walter was a handsome, in- 
telligent young man of twenty; and Lucy, the 
youngest, was a pretty, blooming, fair-haired girl 
of eighteen, who had spent two or three years at 
an excellent boarding-school, and was now indus- 
triously acquiring the theory and practice of do- 
mestic affairs under her sister. 

The afternoon meal was ended, and while Anne 
assisted busily in removing its remains from a long 
table, which stood onthe back porch, covered with 
a waving cloth of snowy whiteness, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayland took their usual seats at the front door— 
the former, who was a tall, fine-looking old man, 
with ruddy cheeks, and thick, curling gray hair, to 
take a contented survey of his growing haystacks 
and his yellow grain fields, which now presented 
the heaviest crop that, during several years, had 
rewarded the reaper; and the latter to unroll her 
regular evening’s work, one of a series of long, 
fine, cotton stockings, which her skill in knitting 
supplied the whole household. 

‘*T think Walter will have to ride over to the 
post-office this evening, when the hands have given 
up, if he shall not be too tired,’’ said Mr. Mayland. 
‘* When there is much to do, we generally neg!ect 
it, though in the busiest season almost any of us 
might find leisure at meal-time or after night to 
look at a newspaper. Perhaps, however, as, 
thanks to Walter, I am the idlest person about the 
place, I ought to go on such errands myself. How 
that fellow does work! I feel quite proud that he 
so signally disappoints the predictions of our neigh- 
bours, that we would spoil him for a farmer by 
sending him so much to school.’’ 

Mrs. Mayland joined in his commendations of 
their son, and then observed—‘‘ There is a gentle- 
man riding in this direction—there, coming down 
the lane. I cannot see him well for the lilac trees, 
but I think it is Doctor Harwood.”’ 

**So it is. I hear Walter calling to him from the 
hay-wagon, and now he is coming up the mea- 
dow to meet him. Anne, my dear, the doctor will 
be here presently. Have you any thing for supper 
for him? I shall ask him to stay to eat some- 
thing.”’ 

‘*Where is Lucy?” asked Anne, advancing 
through the hall. ‘‘ She wished to help to put 
‘away the supper things, but I insisted that she 
should go and dress herself to be ready in case of 
visitors. Lucy—Lucy, are you dressed?’? she 
called from the foot of the stairs. ‘‘ Hurry down, 
dear; there’s a beau coming,” and Lucy accord- 
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ingly came down, looking very cool and graceful, 
in a thin blue muslin dress, made conformably to 
fashion. 

The doctor, who was a well-dressed, gentleman- 
like young man, had alighted, and now approached, 
attended by Walter Mayland. He was greeted as 
a familiar visitor, and was very solicitous about 
the health of all the family, and particularly that 
of Lucy. 

‘*T have just been at the post-office,” said he 
‘*and as I conjectured you would all be too busy 
to look after your letters and papers, I took the 
liberty of inquiring for them, and have brought 
them with me.” 

He handed to Mr. Mayland a bundle of news- 
papers, on the outside of which was tied a letter. 
The old gentleman broke the seal, and then care- 
fully examined the signature. 

‘* Sophia Brayden,” said he. ‘* Who can that 
be? I do not recollect any Sophia among the 
Braydens.” 

** Will you have supper, doctor?” asked Anne. 
‘We have finished ours, but we will get some 
ready for you in a few minutes.” 

The doctor thanked her and accepted her offer, 
but proposed that he should first go and look after 
a patient in one of Mr. Mayland’s tenant-houses. 
He remounted and rode off, and Lucy was tripping 
away to set the table in the dining-room against his 
return, at the suggestion of her sister, when they 
were both stopped by an exclamation from their 
father. 

‘*A curious letter,”? said he; ‘‘a very curious 
letter. , I don’t know what to make of it. I don’t 
think I ever knewa Sophia Brayden. Here, Lucy, 
read it aloud, that we may have the light of a 
general consultation.”’ 

Lucy took it and read as follows :— 


** Respected cousin— 

‘* Many long years have elapsed since I was last 
favoured with any personal intercourse with you, 
and time, the great destroyer, has, no doubt, pro- 
duced many changes in us both. It may have ob- 
literated me from your memory, but it has not—it 
never can efface from mine the recollection of the 
most valued, and, as I fondly believe, the nearest 
relation of my lamented husband. Yes, time has 
dealt cruelly with me, my friend. For fourteen 
long years I have been beset with the dark sha- 
dows of widowhood, and doomed to tread alone 
the thorny paths of an uncongenial world, un- 
cheered save by the smiles of three lovely daugh- 
ters, now approaching the threshold of womanhood. 
These precious children now make an appeal to 
your regard. They have, in our unfriended lot, 
never known the blessings which flow from con- 
sanguinity, the tender sympathy under circum- 
stances of smiling prosperity or frowning adversity, 
the unrestrained social communion, the confiding 
reliance upon a never-tiring hospitality. Alas! 
what have they not lost! It is true that they 
should now experience some of these, and my 
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maternal solicitude to afford them the few advan- 
tages I can command, impels me to lead them to 
you whilst I am still spared to represent their 
claims. I do it with the security of your known 
virtues and enlarged heart, that you will gladly 
receive the children of a relation who once largely 
shared your regard, and pour out upon them the 
natural affection we should all properly have for 
those whose veins are purpled with the same blood 
as ourown. That I did not do so at an earlier 
period I deeply deplore; and, of late, the fre- 
quently-urged question of my poor girls, ‘ Why 
have we never known our dear departed father’s 
relations ?’ has sounded like a reproach, and hangs 
heavy upon my conscience. We shall soon follow 
this letter to your sweet, rural retreat, perhaps in 
a day or two, and thus give you indubitable evi- 
dence of our anxiety to recommend ourselves to 
your kind consideration. Present our fond re- 
membrances to your dear family, and our wishes 
that we may all soon be united in the inseparable 
bonds of friendship and affection. 
** Believe me, dear cousin, 
‘* With unchangeable esteem, 
‘* Ever yours, 
**Sopaia Braypen.” 


** Why, father, don’t you think it must be poor 
John Brayden’s widow?” said Anne. ‘‘I do not 
know who else it can be. The other two Bray- 
dens were alive long within fourteen years, and, 
besides, George’s widow, who had no children, 
married again, and William’s went to live with 
her sons in Illinois.”? 

** You are right, Anne; and I ‘must say I would 
much rather it had been either of the others. They 
were both plain, sensible women, and always 
treated their husbands’ friends and relations with 
becoming respect. As to poor John, he lived but 
a dog’s life with that little sharp-tongued wife of 
his. He deserved better, for he was an honest, 
kind-hearted fellow as ever lived. She continually 
kept his nose to the grindstone, as the saying is, 
with her stylish dressing and gay company, and, 
at last, because his business of book-binding was 
not genteel enough to push her up in the world as 
far as she wished to go, though it might always 
have afforded them a comfortable livelihood, and, 
with prudence, an accumulation of property, she 
teased him into getting a commission in the army. 
They were shuffled about from post to post, losing 
several of their children on the frontiers as the 
price of their gentility, and, at last, Brayden him- 
self died of a fever in Florida. In one way, to be 
sure, the commission was the best thing for them, 
for it secured her the pension of a lieutenant’s 
widow ; and, no doubt, she has been bringing up 
her children on that, for, with her habits, they 
could hardly have saved enough for any other kind 
of income.” 

‘* But we ought to try to forget all that, father,” 
said Anne, mildly. ‘‘The poor thing may have 
changed very much with her misfortunes. She 
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may be in trouble and have bad health. She speaks 
of ‘while she is spared,’ and, no doubt, it was a 
heavy burthen to have three children to raise on 
her narrow means. I feel sorry for her.” 

‘*I commend your good feelings, Anne,” said 
Mrs. Mayland. ‘‘ We should always be ready to 
afford any good offices in oug power to the widow 
and the fatherless.”’ 

‘*Come, come; you mustn’t suppose I have any 
notion of repulsing these people, whether they are 
sincere or not,’ interposed Mr. Mayland. ‘‘ Their 
letter does, indeed, look like flummery, consider- 
ing old scores; but if they need assistance, I am 
willing to admit their claim. I always try to fulfil 
my duty even if it does go against the grain. Let 
us see:—Mrs. Brayden says they will, perhaps, 
immediately follow the letter—it is dated Tuesday ; 
this is Friday—so we may look out for them at 
once, I suppose.”’ 

‘*T heard the cars pass the lane better than half 
an hour ago,’? remarked Lucy. ‘‘ They can hardly 
hive come on this evening, as there has been more 
than time for them since to walk down from the 
depot.” 

‘IT would rather they should not come this 
evening,” said Anne. ‘‘ They will need the 
large chamber, and it is not quite in order for city 
visitors. I intended to give it a thorough going 
over to-morrow, in hope that Cousin Harriet would 
drop down upon us one of these days; and this 
evening I am quite too tired to do any thing to it, 
and so, | suppose, is Lucy. Besides, it is likely 
the doctor intends to give us his company during 
the evening. Don’t you think so, Lucy?” 

And Lucy, with her colour heightened at her 
sister’s smile, said that she must go and set the 
table. 

At this moment the main gate of the yard was 
flung open with a force that shook whole showers 
of leaves from the rose-bushes behind it, and four 
ladies were seen entering the walk, whom the 
group on the porch at once divined to be the Bray- 
dens. The one who had acted as porter was Sue, 
and she still kept the advance. Considering her 
actual age, and that for better than a year she had 
passed for a voung lady at her boarding-house, her 
appearance was somewhat remarkable. It had, 
indeed, been arranged for the occasion— Mrs. 
Brayden, in her far-reaching wisdom, having ap- 
prehended that there might be some disadvantage 
in being attended by three grown-up daughters. 
Sue, therefore, though largely and clumsily framed, 
and endowed with such a quantity of flesh as sel- 
dom is supported by an American girl, was changed, 
by a reverse transmogrification, into a child. She 
wore a short frock and pantalettes, and thrown 
awry on her head, fully revealing her coarse and 
mature, though rather agreeable features, was a 
little palm-leaf hood. Her hair was platted and 
tied with ribbons which hung far below her waist ; 
her frock was cut very low at the neck, and from 
one side of it a plump shoulder protruded, while 
over the other was strung a flimsy scarf, knotted 
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at the throat, the ends of which she kept tossing 
in the air, as she stumped, with short steps and 
toes turned inward, up the walk. 

Mrs. Brayden came next in order. She was a 
small sallow woman, with little, sharp, black eyes, 
pinched nose, and a pair of thin lips, which, on 
ordinary occasions, she kept drawn into what was 
intended for a smile, §ut as a corresponding ex- 
pression was seldom communicated to any other part 
of her face, she was generally accused of assuming 
the arrangement to display her teeth—rather fine 
ones, considering their long service. Instead of 
appearing the chastened widow, in sober weeds, 
which the Maylands had imagined, she was dressed 
in the same style with her daughters, Margaretta 
and Jemima. Her gown, like theirs, was of the 
coarsest summer calico, but was made to look 
somewhat stylish by a flounce of fashionable di- 
mensions; and, like theirs, her bonnet was a quar- 
ter-dollar willow, encircled outside by a wreath of 
tawdry flowers with paper leaves, and ornamented 
within by a red rose at each side, so large that 
they squeezed deep hollows in her cheeks. The 
costume had been selected under the impression 
that people would know no better in the country— 
for she had not yet made the discovery that fashion 
as well as people can travel by rail-roads, and that 
the denizens of country-places near those distance- 
destroyers, are almost as much au fait with regard 
to dress as their city neighbours. Margaretta, 
who had already assumed the matronly composure 
of a fiancée, long habituated to the contemplation 
of her engagement, slowly followed her mother. 
She was really a fine looking girl, tall, well-form- 
ed, and with good countenance, features and com- 
plexion. Jemima, a little, dark, sour-looking 
thing, brought up the rear, sometimes peeping 
awkwardly over her sister’s shoulder, and then 
twisting her face almost behind her, in a bashful 
apprehension that there might be some eye watch- 
ing her progress. 

Mr. Mayland had advanced down the steps to 
receive them, and Mrs. Brayden sprang dra:nati- 
cally forward, with both hands extended, to meet 
him. 

‘* My dear Mr. Mayland,” said she, ‘it is quite 
overpowering to look again, after a long lapse of 
years, upon a countenance which so much resem- 
bles that of the beloved departed. These family 
likenesses are melancholy remembrances !”’ 

The deceased, by-the-by, had possessed as or- 
dinary a face as that of Mr. Mayland was strikingly 
handsome. The widow was about to put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, when she recollected 
that she had not been presented to Mrs. Mayland, 
and she turned to that lady with winning affability. 

** Let me now beg the privilege,” said she, ‘‘ of 
introducing my little flock. This is Margaretta, 
my eldest, whom I hope you will find, as I have 
always done, a social and domestic companion. 
This is Jemima, my little blue-stocking, who re- 
quires your country breezes to recruit her from the 
effects of consuming the midnight oil ; and this is 
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our rattle-cap Sue, our little Pickle, who, as the 
youngest, we have all petted into a spoiled child, 
and who, I hope, will be more sedate at twenty 
than she is at sweet fifteen.” 

The ceremonial of reception having been pro- 
perly gone through, Anne proposed to Lucy to 
show their guests to a chamber to remove their 
traveling habiliments, whilst she went herself to 
look after preparing refreshments for them. After 
Lucy had seen that every thing was at hand for 
their toilette, she retired for a few minutes; and as 
soon as she had closed the door, Margaretta ex- 
claimed—‘‘ Why, ma. these people are very unlike 
what I expected. Mrs. Mayland is a dignified, 
lady. like woman, and I have seldom seen a more 
genteel looking girl than this Lucy.” 

‘*Yes; we will have to change our tactics,” 
replied Mrs. Brayden: ‘‘I discovered that the mo- 
ment I set my eyes on them. Instead of the un- 
couth rustics I expected, with whom it would have 
been proper to appear plain and 4common,’ as 
they would have called it, these Maylands evi- 
dently have some notion of high life; and we will 
be all the more welcome if we seem to have been 
condescending in coming such a distance to see 
them. We must make out our station in society 
to be as aristocratic as possible. But, really, the 
soot of the locomotive has so mixed itself with my 
powder, that my face looks quite gray !”” 

When Lucy reappeared, she conducted our party 
down siairs to a handsome parlour, and the doctor 
having returned, they were soon summoned to the 
tea table. 

‘* My dear girls, is it possible you have taken 
coffee !”? exclaimed Mrs. Brayden, looking round 
from a gracious parley with the doctor. ‘‘ You 
know I have never allowed you to drink it in the 
evening, it is so ruinous to the complexion; and 
young ladies, when they go rusticating to freshen 
their roses, as the fashionable phrase is, against a 
new season of dissipation, should be at least quite 
as careful of their regimen as at home. Send back 
your cups, I insist upon it.’’ 

The coffee was handed back to Anne, who pre- 


sided at the table, and tea substituted for it. Mar- 
garetta raised her tea-spoon to her lips. ‘‘It’s 
green,”’ said she. 

‘** Green!” said Mrs. Brayden; ‘‘soit is. We 


never drink green tea; it has been pronounced a 
slow poison. We take none but black tea; it is 
quite the fashionable beverage ;—nothing else is 
thought of for persons of delicate habits.” 

Anne regretted that there was no black tea in 
the house, alleging as a reason that none of the 
family were fond of its flavour; and Mrs. Bray- 
den proposed taking milk. The two female do- 
mestics of the establishment, a woman and a little 
girl, were out milking, and Lucy herself went to 
the spring house for a supply. When she had 
filled the tumblers which she brought to the table 
for the visitors, Mrs. Brayden observed—‘* On 
second thought, as I am something of an invalid, 
I believe I will take cream with hot water and 
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sugar, as it is more digestible than milk. It weuld 
also be better for Jemima, who, as you may per- 
ceive, is very fragile. And. if you please, I should 
like a piece of dry toast. This fresh bread and these 
biscuits, nice as they no doubt are, would greatly 
aggravate my dyspeptic symptoms.” 

Lucy again disappeared on kitchen duty, and 
Margaretta thought she would prefer a bowl to a 
tumbler, as she had a fancy to try what she had 
heard of as a rural repast—bread broken in milk. 
Sue also requested to have a bowl, but when about 
to break her bread into it, was struck with the 
idea that preserved strawberries would be an ex- 
cellent substitute, and thickened ther milk with 
them accordingly. Meanwhile Mrs. Brayden ask- 
ed Anne for more cream in her cup, then more 
water, then more sugar and more cream again, and 
Jemima for more sugar and more water and more 
cream, until Doctor Harwood was ready to lay 
down his knife and fork in wondering how and 
when the various tastes would be suited. 

The repast, however, was at length finished, 
and the visitors having rejoined the family, Mrs. 
Brayden undertook the manifold duty of making 
herself agreeable to each individual of the com- 
pany. Approaching a rich and well-filled book- 
case which occupied a recess of the parlour, she 
remarked to Mr. Mayland—‘‘I perceive, my dear 
sir, that, like your deceased cousin, you keep your- 
self provided with abundant food for the mind. 
How many of his intellectual pets I observe here!” 

‘*T never knew that pvor John Brayden had a 
taste for reading,”? returned Mr. Mayland; ‘‘ but 
he may have changed after he became settled in 
the world. He used to say that he would have 
liked singing, if it had not been for the difficulty of 
learning the words. I never could get him to 
enjoy the sentiment of the old things we sometimes 
sung together. I have a little volume of them 
here, which he bound for me after I had worn the 
original, cover off. I have kept it carefully for his 
sake. You will see it lettered with his name as 
well as my own.”? . 

He took from an upper shelf a small volume, 
bound in red morocco, and to his surprise, instead 
of examining it, Mrs. Brayden turned away quickly, 
merely answering—‘‘ No doubt he had it very well 
done, as it was intended for a particular friend.’’ 
She then walked to Lucy’s piano, saying—‘‘ Your 
young people seem to be musical. I did not ex- 
pect to see so neat an instrument in this remote 
part of the country. But pianos have become 
shockingly cheap; they can be had for almost no- 
thing if bought second-handed at auction. I pre- 
sume you got yours in that way ?”’ 

‘*No; I purchased it from the manufacturer, 
and paid something more than three hundred dol- 
lars for it. It is plain externally, but the work- 


manship is of the best kind—a material object to 
us, as we should otherwise be constantly at trouble 
to get it tuned.” 

‘* Ours was valued at five hundred,” said Mrs. 
Brayden. 
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‘Which of them?” giggled Sue. ‘Piano 
renters, like house renters, are almost always 
changing.”’ 

Mrs. Brayden looked daggers at her, and the 
doctor, who had not lost this sally, asked quickly— 
‘* Perhaps one of the young ladies would favour us 
with some music.” 

Walter joined him in his proposition, and Mrs. 
Brayden returned, complaisantly—‘‘ Of course, my 
dears, it will give you pleasure to oblige the doctor 
and Mr. Joseph. Sue, indeed, cannot presume to 
offer herself. Her education being, as yet, not 
finished, it would be contrary to etiquette for her 
to come forward for the entertainment of company ; 
but Jemima has spent a great deal of time and 
money on music.”? 

Jemima hung back in sulky bashfulness, and 
her mother, seizing her arm, said, with a smile, 
meant to be playful—‘‘ Come, my love; I shall 
have to conquer this timidity by main force. She 
is the most diffident creature about letting out her 
accomplishments and acquirements? Now, Mr. 
Joseph, name the piece which, of all others, is 
your favourite.” 

‘*T suppose,” said Walter, who was much di- 
verted by the scene, ‘‘ that, like a good American, 
I should say Yankee Doodle ; but if Miss Jemima 
will not favour me with that, I shall be gratified 
with any thing else she may select.” 

‘*Yankee Doodle? Oh, yes, certainly; she 
can play Yankee Doodle,” returned Mrs. Bray- 
den. ‘‘ Don’t you remember the tune, my dear ?’? 

‘*T never remember any tune,”’ replied Jemima, 
with increased sulkiness. ‘‘ You never would 
allow me to play a single thing without the notes 
before me, and it’s of no use to ask me now to 
play from memory. I hardly remember the names 
of the things I can play.” 

‘* Then look over these music books; you may 
find the piece here. Mr. Joseph, you must think 
my little girl very disobliging, that she takes so 
long a time to gratify you; but her charge is just 
that I have always forbidden her to play without 
notes. Every one knows how careless a performer 
becomes by doing so; and my aim was to make 
her a scientific proficient. Can’t you find any 
thing to suit you, my dear? A young lady who 
plays at sight ought to be more prompt. Here, 
play this, ‘ A Rose tree in full bearing ;’ it was 
a general favourite in my young days.”’ 

Jemima struck a few keys and then stopped. 

During this difficulty, Lucy, who had been ab- 
sent from the parlour, returned, and after a glance 
at the book which they were turning over, she 
said to Jemima—*‘‘I don’t wonder you decline to 
venture upon these old things; they are some of 
mother’s boarding-school lessons, and father has 
had the collection rebound for the sake of old tunes.” 
Here are some that I hope will prove more to your 
taste,”? and she produced a number of sheets of 
the most admired music of the day. But Jemima, 
with a frightened air, jumped up and retreated. 
Lucy then sat down, at the solicitation of Doctor 
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Harwood, and played and sang several pieces with 
considerable skill and much sweetness. When 
she arose, she asked Margaretta to take her place. 

**Oh, yes; do, Gretta,’ said Sue, smiling mis- 
chievously : ‘‘do, by all means, if you wish to 
enchant us.” 

Margaretta was about to acknowledge frankly 
that she had never been fond of music, and had 
scarcely touched an instrument since her school 
days, when, even to her surprise, her mother 
hastily interrupted her by saying—‘‘ You will find 
Margaretta as obstinate as her sister is timid. 
Don’t look so imploringly, Miss Gretta; I will 
tell on you. I have so often denied the importuni- 
ties of her friends to allow her to perform at fa- 
shionable private concerts—for I consider it im- 
proper that a young lady’s name and face shouid 
become very familiar even in the most select cir- 
cles—that to retaliate for the severity, as she re- 
gards it, she seldom will gratify me by the exercise 
of her proficiency.”’ 

Mr. Mayland had withdrawn from the parlour 
while his daughter was playing, and taken his seat 
on the porch. Thither Mrs. Brayden now followed 
him, and placing herself close beside him on the 
bench, she said, with a confidential air—‘‘ As you 
are one of the heads of the family, my dear sir, I 
must entrust you with a little domestic secret. I 
am about to part with my dear Margaretta; her 
hand has been solicited by a gentleman of high 
standing and flattering prospects, and the marriage 
is to take place on our return to the city. But let 
me request as a favour of you, that, in the mean 
time, you will not speak in the presence of my two 
younger children of the early occupation of their 
father. ‘The poor things only recollect him as an 
officer in the United States service, and if informed 
of any thing else, it might depress their spirits, and 
lead them to look for a less elevated fortune than 
their sister’s. I may say that they owe their pre- 
sent position in society to the fact of their being 
an officer’s children. ‘l'imes have changed since 
we were young. People do not now look with 
so lenient an eye as formerly on mechanical occu- 
pations, and the families of persons belonging to 
military life are regarded as entitled to the very 
highest consideration.” 

‘*Hum—ah—hum !” said the astonished Mr. 
Mayland. ‘‘I never supposed that poor John 
Brayden’s trade could have been any disgrace to 
him, or I shouldn't have alluded to it. Indeed, I 
must be candid enough to confess that I, for one, 
respected him more while he was steadily follow- 
ing the honest business he had been brought up to, 
than while he was figuring in a capacity for which 
he had been fitted neither by nature nor education. 
Of course, I have my own notions about these 
matters, and the notions of a plain old-fashioned 
farmer cannot but be rather republican and home- 
spun. However, I am glad to hear that you have 
an agreeable prospect of providing for your daugh- 
ter, and you may rely upon my word that I will 
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do nothing intentionally to lower the young people 


in their own estimation.” 

‘* Ah, you who live in unsophisticated seclusion 
can little imagine the sacrifices which we in society 
are obliged to make in obedience to prevailing 
opinion,??” commenced Mrs. Brayden; but Mr. 
Mayland, anticipating no increase of satisfaction 
from prolonging the discussion, arose and made a 
move to accompany her back to the parlour. 

Jemima was now sitting half asleep between 
the two Misses Mayland, who were kindly, though 
vainly endeavouring to find subjects of conversa- 
tion for her entertainment. Margaretta was look- 
ing pensively ouit of a window near Mrs. Mayland, 
and Sue was attempting, with much flippancy and 
pertness, a flirtation with Walter and Doctor Har- 
wood. 

‘* Poor Gretta,” said Mrs. Brayden, laying her 
hand on her daughter’s arm in affected playfulness, 
‘*her thoughts have wandered after her heart, 
which she unfortunately left behind her. Don’t 
imagine, gentlemen, that she would always have 
been thus insensible to your agreeable conversation. 
A few months ago you would have found her full 
of life and repartee, but now there is one hand 
alone which can make the chords of her vivacity 
vibrate. In short, she is that social nonentity—an 
engaged young lady.” 

‘*Oh, mamma!” said Margaretta. 

‘* No exclamations, my dear,”’ laughed her mo- 
ther. ‘‘I think the fashionable custom of announc- 
ing engagements as soon as they are made, a highly 
commendable one. It puts all parties at ease and 
on their guard. Where’s the use of young gentle- 
men and ladies wasting their powers of pleasing 
upon persons from whom, nothing is to be hoped ? 
Now, as to my little girls, Jemima and Sue, I 
wish it to be expressly understood that they are in 
the market to proper bidders—at least, Jemima is. 
As to poor Sue, her time has not come by two or 
three years.”’ 

‘*T have no notion of waiting for time; I’ll run 
away as goon as | can get a chance,” said Sue. 

Mrs. Brayden now addressed herself to Mrs. 
Mayland. ‘‘I am surprised, ma’am,” said she, 
‘* that, living as you do such an easy journey from 
the city, you should never visit it. ‘That such is 
the case, 1 judge from your not having hunted me 
up.’ 

‘* You are mistaken ; I do occasionally go to the 
city,’? answered Mrs. Mayland: ‘‘ but while I am 
there, my time is always chiefly occupied by a very 
dear friend—my cousin Harriet Davis and her 
family.” 

‘* Ah, indeed? I have not the pleasure of being 
acquainted with them. ‘Though there are abund- 
ance of Davises, the only family of them I know 
is that of the great merchant of the name.” 

‘* My cousin’s husband is a merchant,” said Mrs. 
Mayland. 

‘*T mean Mr. Miles Davis,’’ pursued Mrs. Bray- 
den. ‘‘ No doubt there are other merchants of the 
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name. With us, the term merchant is very com- 
prehensive. ‘There are wholesale merchants and 
retail merchants and commission merchants, each 
in endless variety ; but besides these there is a 
class known as our merchant princes - men worth 
millions. Mr. Miles Davis is one of these.”? 

‘* What is the middle name of cousin Harriet’s 
husband, mother ?”? asked Lucy. 

‘*T do not remember. We have always called 
him John M. Davis.” 

** John Davis is a familiar name almost every- 
where,” continued Mrs. Brayden; ‘‘ but the gen- 
tleman I spoke of is a person of particular interest 
to me since the engagement of Margaretta, whose 
intended is a junior partner of the concern,” and 
she gave a significant look to her daughter, who 
had started at this bold assertion. ‘‘ Mr. Davis 
has lately built himself a magnificent residence, 
which, I suppose, raises Gretta’s ambition not a 
littlke—doesn’t it, my dear? When, thirk you, 
will the junior partners of Davis & Co. be able to 
erect such mansions as that of their principal ? 
Allin good time, I hope. It is very common, 
now-a-days, to censure young people for the ex- 
travagant style in which they set up for themselves, 
but it seems to me very unfair to do so. It is 
nothing but human nature to wish to imitate our 
neighbours, particularly those in a manner con- 
nected with us; and when they see such persons 
living in splendour, they must be strongly tempted. 
But whatever may be her establishment, one thing 
I hope from my dear Margaretta—that she will 
exercise the disposition to hospitality which seems 
inherent in her family. She must take her mo- 
ther’s example for her guide.” 

Anne involuntarily looked at her father, and saw 
by his countenance that his memory was as faithful 
as her own. 

Bedtime at length arrived, and the Braydens 
were conducted to a fine large chamber, furnished 
with two beds, which had been carefully prepared 
for them by Anne and Lucy, to whose department 
the duty belonged. 


Margaretta, on passing one of 


the beds, sunk her hand into it, and whispered— 
‘* Feathers !”” 

‘*Feathers? Oh, horrible!” ejaculated Sue. 

‘* You will hardly find them unpleasant,’ re- 
marked Anne. ‘‘ Though you have, no doubt, 
had very warm weather in the city, the nights here 
have, so far, been too cool to cause us to dispense 
with feather beds. Presuming that you would 
feel them more comfortable than matresses, we 
have allowed them to remain; but if you should 
not, to-morrow they can be removed.”’ 

‘*We have been sleeping on matresses for 
nearly a month, and I have my doubts whether 
we shall be able to endure feathers now,” said 
Mrs. Brayden, with a look of profound deliberation. 

‘* Without any more ado, let’s top off the feather 
beds,” said Sue. ‘‘Grette and I would melt 
away before morning if we buried ourselves in 
them ;”? and seizing a corner of a handsome new 
patchwork quilt, she dragged it across the floor. 

‘* Don’t give yourselves any trouble ; Lucy and 
I will arrange the beds,” said Anne ; and calling 
her sister, they commenced their work anew. 
Whilst they were at their employment, Jemima 
rocked herself drowsily in a large chair, Gretta 
rolled her hair en papillotte, Sue tried on the se- 
veral night cays which had been provided for their 
use—the baggage having not yet been sent for— 
and exclaimed and giggled at the effect of each, 
and Mrs. Brayden eloquently described to the two 
wearied Maylands the delectable sleeping apart- 
ments of certain fashionable Jybarites, which she 
must have seen in clairvoyance, and in particular 
those of Mrs. Miles Davis. 

‘* You will find us perfectly willing, my dear, 
to adopt your country hours, so call us whenever 
it may be necessary. Indeed, I should like the 
girls to get into the habit of early rising; it is said 
to be an infallible preservative of the complexion,”’ 
said Mrs. Brayden to Lucy, who was the last to 
leave the room. 


(To be continued.) 
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AFTERNOON. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBBINS. 


Let us lie on this grassy bank, 
Beneath these friendly trees, 

And list to the melodies 
Which are borne on every breeze. 


The deep hush of the sultry noon 
The sunset warblers break, 

As they sing in their leafy homes, 
And farewell of the bright day take. 


The brook, which seemed heated and slow, 
Now merrily leaps along, 

And chants its murmuring bass 
In chorus with the floating song. 


The waving of the grain, 
The leaflev’s quivering trill, 

The sweep of the lofty trees, 
The answering chorus fill. 


And the hearts of those who hear, 
Bear up the song of love, 

Till it rings in echoes clear 
Through the blue dome above. 


Then the little stars come out 
To listen to the strain— 

They are lights in our own dear home! 
Now hush the song again! 
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THE WOODLANDS. 


BY MARY CLAVERS, AUTHOR OF “aA NEW HOME,” ETC. 


HOSE who live where the 
winter is short or where its 
course is beguiled by ten 
thousand alleviations, can 
scarcely appreciate the inte- 
rest with which people in the 
country regard the return of 
spring. In closely peopled regions, the 
contrast between the seasons can never be 
so striking. It is where nature holds un- 
divided reign that the winter and its bright 
contrast truly typify death and resurrection. 
The dense, frozen, sheeted snow, succeed- 
ed at once by living green; the dry, brittle trees, 
softening and swelling with their liberated juices; 
the birds, so long mute, bursting out ito simul- 
taneous song—these give one a sense of spring 
which is quite unlike the dim perception that 
reaches the dweller in the stone-ribbed city, where 
every thing belonging to untamed nature, except 
some narrow strips of the blessed blue sky, is kept 
as far out of sight and thought as possible. ‘To us 
who are accustomed to see the spring in all its 
loveliness, the return of the month of May is 
associated with the most delightful and animating 
images—images, alas! which one must be imagi- 
native, indeed, to be able to recall in their full 
power under circumstances of so opposite a cha- 
racter. 

Yet there is a charm about spring even in the 
city. I have an example in point, and it recognizes 
a sign of the season as yet unsung by the poets. 
It was but yesterday that a gay young creature, 
who has exhausted her taste in combining rich and 
glowing colours for her winter costume, exclaimed 
—‘*‘Oh, I do love the spring so dearly! The 
windows in Broadway are full of new goods, and 
all so light and lively !” 

There spoke nature, but it was nature in bodice 
and stays. That bright-eyed girl, with all her 
joyous impulses, would be ennuyée to the last de- 
gree if you should introduce her to the wild woods, 
with their endless store of beauty and music. She 
goes to Thorburn’s and to the opera to satisfy the 
eraving that will not be silenced. The woods 
(except in the vicinity of watering-places) are not 
“*the fashion.’ 

How warmly we hail the indications of spring, 
where earth and sky furnish the business and re- 
gulate the pleasures of all. People talk of the 
weather everywhere —in town sometimes from 
idleness or inanity, but in the country it is with 
the keenest interest. Who watches the clouds 
and the wind, and the flight of birds and the sound 
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of waters, like the farmer? He is an ambulating 
barometer, and his register is ever interspersed 
with practical remarks. If you tell him it is a fine 
day, he replies that it will do pretty well for wheat, 
but is not warm enough for corn and potatoes; 
adding, with a knowing squint at the sky, that he 
thinks it is a ‘‘ weather-breeder,” for the swallows 
fly low. The east wind that sets his teeth on edge 
reminds him that a blight may materially affect the 
mastication of next winter. Even the halo is no 
matter of moonshine to him, if it threaten a shower 
upon his cut buck wheat, or mildew in his corn-field. 

The delicious green of the wheat-fields is one of 
the most striking beauties of early spring, espe- 
cially in the new country. Long before the leaf- 
buds appear on the trees, or even on the plants of 
softer fibre, the wheat-fields wear their livery of 
brightest emerald—a green unequaled in intensity 
and splendour by any other in vegetation. The 
wild grass of the country is late in making its way 
through the unbroken surface; but the fresh soil, 
mellowed by the labour and the sun of the pre- 
ceding autumn, nurses the tender blade, and sends 
it forth, vigorous and beautiful, while the snow yet 
moistens and tempers the face of the earth. Every 
soft shower leaves an additional shade of beauty on 
these fields of promise, and the tall, gray, leafless 
trees, stand in them like aged grandsires among 
the blooming tribes of a third generation. 

Gazing on the lovely prospect, you see the sha- 
dow as of a flying cloud passing over it, and look, 
ing at the sky you find, not a cloud, but a flock ol 
pigeons, and, ever and anon, other flocks, all sail- 
ing northward, with leaders and scouts and rear- 
guard, and, if rain be near, a rush of wings which 
reminds you of some great waterfall. You can 
almost fancy you feel a current of air produced by 
their magnificent motion. If an untimely frost 
occur, and the wind be keen and biting, you will 
observe flocks returning southward, not so large 
and orderly as when in the natural tide of migra- 
tion, but straggling and slow, evidently feeling 
pinched and uncomfortable. ‘This always makes 
the farmer sad, who is longing for the beloved 
plough, which nmiust wait the warming of the soil. 

In the country we perceive how natural was the 
veneration of the primitive people for this instru- 
ment. In the city we eat bread without thinking 
of the labour that produced it. In the country, ous 
attention is called forcibly to every step of the pro- 
cess; and we cannot but fancy that our farmer, it 
he had only a little more poetry mixed with his 
common sense, would still crown the plough with 
flowers. I wish every tiller of the soil would learn 
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by heart that exquisite agricultural ode of Bryant, 
beginning— 
“ Far back in the ages 
The piough with wreaths was crowned :” 


I think he might follow his plough ‘‘ in glory and 
in joy,’’ repeating such verses, and remembering, 
the while, Him who ‘‘ feeds the expectant nations” 
by means of this powerful implement, which the 
ancients in their darkness ascribed to their favour- 
ite Ceres 

And such ploughs as our new country farmers 
have! Virgil never saw the like for strength 
and facility. Those used for breaking up require 
three or four yoke of stout oxen, and the pair of 
arms that keeps this formidable engine true to its 
furrow, must bear sone proportion to the power 
which drags it. The unbroken ground is one 
mass of gnarled reots, with here and there one 
so firmly imbedded, that plough, man and oxen, 
are tossed in every direction when the share en- 
counters it. This, in the close neighbourhood of 
trees and stumps, is business which has at least 
enough of the elements of danger to make it in- 
teresting to those engaged, while to the looker-on 
it is a most characteristic spectacle —the hardy 
pioneer actually preparing the way, with his single 
arm, for future comfort and civilization. Well 
may we say the ‘sacred plough,” and consider 
its furrows as blest of Heaven! 

Even the garden is among these matter-of-fact 
people usually turned up by the plough, which 
makes sad confusion among rose-bushes and lilacs. 
Yet mothers and maidens are none the less anxious 
for shrubbery and flowers to deck the edges of 
beet-beds and melon-patches. An old garden— 
that is, one that has been planted two or three 
years—is considered a treasure and almost a mar- 
vel, so customary is it with the lords of the soil to 
plough up last year’s choicest acquisitions and ren- 
der a new search necessary. Happily it is the 
fashion to be communicative in this respect, for 
the idea that the exclusive possession of a thing 
enhances its value has not yet penetrated simple 
country noddles. We have seen in older settle- 
ments a feeling on this very subject—the exclusive 
possession of certain rare plants—second only to 
that gloried in by a noble Earl of Bute, who, after 
spending fifteen hundred pounds to procure an en- 
graving of peculiar excellence, destroyed the plate 
after seven copies had been made, lest the multi- 
plication of impressions should lessen the value of 
this work of art. Long may it be before the 
march of refinement carries this false and mean 
pride among the simple sons and daughters of the 
wilderness! Rather may they take for their 


model that beneficent Providence which has sown 
their woods and fields so richly with the most 
exquisite flowers, free to all, and asking only for 
grateful hearts. 

It is a general impression that the process of 
‘* breaking up,” bringing to the surface a mass of 
vegetable matter in a state of partial decomposition, 
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is that which chiefly renders the new country un- 
healthy. It is difficult to account otherwise for the 
unhealthiness of places remote from stagnant waters 
and whatever else might be unfavourable to health. 
If this view be correct, it is indeed a severe penalty 
which the earth exacts of those who first render 
her obedient to their will, in addition to the ‘‘ sweat 
of the brow”? which must be paid by all who ex- 
pect treasures from her bosom. 

The ‘‘ raising” is one of our spring features at 
the west; for, let the farmer be ever so busy with 
his own affairs, he can never refuse to aid in set- 
ting up the materials which his neighbour has been 
all winter collecting for his large barn or frame 
house. Recreation, with us, wears almost always 
the form of business, and the raising is considered 
none the less a frolic that it involves severe and 
even hazardous effort. ‘The most active man and 
the laziest repair alike to raisings, where both can 
equally indulge the ruling taste—one for hard work, 
the other for idle gossip. A rural feast always 
concludes the affair, and this is now in most cases 
carried forward with sufficient hilarity without the 
aid of stimulants, which in former days so often 
led to riot and accident. 

To all that large portion of the west whose in- 
tercourse with the older world is carried on through 
the great lakes, the opening of navigation is a cir- 
cumstance of the first interest. Philosophize as 
one may, the closing in of winter is to the western 
emigrant fraught with melancholy thought. ‘The 
idea of thick-ribbed ice walling you out for a full 
six months from almost all intercourse with friends 
and relatives—even your letters three weeks old 
before they reach you—is too much for most of us ; 
and there is a period in the autumn when we never 
see the evening close without a certain feeling— 
something like an echo of the old song— 


“The wretch beneath the polar sky 
So marks his latest sun.” 


How like new life, then, is the re-opening of the 
waters, bringing you at once a whole fortnight 
nearer to those you love! Now the great ebb and 
flow of human life between the two immense di- 
visions of our country begins again. Crowds of 
animated figures people the decks and wharves. 
Hardy emigrants landing, merchants embarking— 
the former to spread themselves over the wide 
fields of the west, the latter making their way to 
the great marts of commerce—every one contribu- 
ting his share, all unconsciously, perhaps, to a 
grand result. The principal routes are thronged : 
‘* westward ho!” seems the universal cry, and one 
feels afraid, now and then, lest a vacuum should be 
left where so much has been withdrawn. This 
feeling soon disappears, however, if we look at 
and listen to the various groups that compose these 
moving masses. We perceive that the world has 
furnished them. Every nation of Europe sends its 
quota. Every eastern state swells the amount, 
and the variety in dress, countenance, language and 
manner, relieve one’s fears lest any particular re- 
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gion should have been depopulated to furnish the 
throng. . 
Nor is the interest created by the sudden motion 
imparted to the migratory world confined to the 
great thoroughfares. The lone occupant of the 
woods has his share of the pleasure imparted by 
He welcomes the new comer, and 
What topics 


the season. 
rejoices in the diminishing solitude. 
of conversation, (precious things here as else- 
where ;) what questions as to the perils of the way; 
the condition of friends left behind; the compara- 
tive hardness of the times; the numbers of those 
about to ‘‘start west,’? and the prospect of the 
crops Then, on the other hand, who 
can doubt that the new comer has at least as much 
to ask of him who has already gone over the course 
on which he is about to enter, and whose experi- 
ence on many points must be so valuable. The 


se 


out east.’ 


actual settler always gets all the information he 
desires as to these matters. It was on the specu- 
lator in land that such enormous hoaxes used to 
be played. One of our neighbours boasts that he 
had told the landsharks lies enough to sink a 
seventy-four, and it had not hurt his conscience a 
bit neither! Any imposition was considered jus- 
tifiable if it hindered the buying up of land in 
large masses with the purpose of raising the price 
upon the emigrant. 

Sometimes the new comer chances to be a friend 
or former neighbour—and who shall measi re the 
tide of talk that such a meeting calls forth! What 
questions of births, deaths and marriages, good 
and ill fortune, hazards and changes! What 
smiles and what tears, what surprise and regret, 
attend these encpgunters! What a change of ex- 
istence is this for those, who, living far trom any 
neighbour, do not see what Mrs. Trollope (but 
nobody else) calls ‘‘ a human,” for weeks—thus to 
have sympathy and interest awakened, and that 
**electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound,” 
touched with more than magic power! It is 
almost worth living in the wilderness to feel this 
awakening a few times in the course of one’s life. 

And not unfrequently does such a meeting-take 
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place between those whose reminiscences refer to 
lands beyond the sea—who ask and tell of the old 
world with an interest which may be fully com- 
prehended only by those who have seen an ocean 
roll between them and the home which they could 
not even hope to revisit. ‘This feeling, like most 
others, is strongest among the warm-hearted Irish; 
and it is wonderful how often they encounter those 
of whom they have known something at home. 
‘*He was born not twinty mile from my own 
place!”? is considered quite reason enough for 
taking a man with his wife and half a dozen chil- 
dren into a log-house with one room, already oc- 
cupied by a family of equal numbers. ‘‘ Sure they 
couldn’t lie in the woods, the craychurs !* says 
the good woman, as she huddles her own cradle 
into a corner to make room for that which gene- 
rally forms part of the luggage of the new comers. 
** Run and fetch some kindlin’s, Barney, and Ill 
be hangin’ on the kettle; for it’s a cup o’ tay they’ Il 
be wantin’, surely, after such a warisome journey.”? 
And then the talk! Away with the feast of reason! 
The flow of soul, under the genial influences of the 
tea-pot, is worth all the reason in the world. And 
such hospitality! If any thing like it could be 
found in the palaces of the rich, what a blessed 
world this would be! ‘The Irish heart needs not 
the warming, softening influences of spring to 
make i: all alive to the claims of human or kindred 
sympathy. It enjoys a perennial spring, rich at 
once in blossoms and fruit. Not only is the newly- 
landed fellow countryman greeted with the kindness 
of a brother, but a share of the Hard earnings is 
constantly finding its way back to the beloved bog 
—a ‘‘token”’ for the ‘‘ould people.”” And if fate 
and the potato-crop prove favourable for a few 
years, some fine spring morning shows us the 
‘*ould people” in person, come over by invitation 
to share the prosperity of the settler, whose day- 
dream has, from the first, shown him the warm 
corner by the fire or the shady bench beneath the 
big tree graced by these objects of his love and 
reverence. 
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BY MRS. E OAKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF “THE SINLESS CIITLD.” 


Guest after guest departs; the heart that erst 
Seemed a bright porta! all in garlands dressed, 
To which the rosy-crowned, and joyous pressed, 
Findeth ere long that each a thorn had nursed, 
With which to pierce the too unwary breast. 
Vainly we fold a mantle o’er each guest, 
Willing to vide the thorn, if through it may 


A nobler gladness in the soul arise— 

Vainly we hope their footsteps to delay ; 

They leave the pang. and one by one depart, 

Till cold and desolate the portal lies— 

Yet not all desolate—a calm, pale face 

Looks in, then enters the despoiled heart, 

And a}! is hushed and still—for Duty fills the place. 
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BY MRS. H. SEELY TOTTEN. 


N the door-plate of a 
venerable and once 
very elegant mansion, 
in a pleasant little town 
that is situated not 
‘“‘over far’? from the 
city of Philadelphia, 
may be seen in letters 
almost effaced by time 
and scouring, the proud name of Nevill. A splen- 
did wreck of former grandeur is this building with 
its moss-grown roof, its fences tottering and paint- 
less, its shutter-hinges hanging negligently loose, 
while from its chimneys high the very stones have 
mouldered and fallen to the grouna, and upon the 
door and window frames the busy worm has held 
his revel more than once. But why should we 
linger without this wintry day, when the wind 
whistles so drearily over the high drifts of snow? 
Come, let us enter and list-awhile to what passes 
within. 

In the first place, however, here is Mrs. Nevill, 
whose dress of home-dyed silk hangs flimsily about 
her emaciated frame, and whose modernized cap 
and well-darned inside *kerchief, tell a tale of 
‘* great inconstancy in earthly things,” while at the 
same time they speak of industry and of struggles 
to make a genteel appearance upon very limited 
means. Dignity and grace are visible in her every 
action, and a relic of the old school most evidently 
is she. Born in luxury’s midst, educated in afflu- 
ence, married to gratify the highest ambition, and 
now a widow, poor, and almost entirely dependent 
upon a delicate but dutiful son. Colonel Nevill 
(her husband) had borne an honourable share in his 
country’s service, but, dying, left a much encum- 
bered estate and an extravagant family, unfitted for 
exertion by education, and living from year to 
year in the vain hope of a final settlement of an 
old claim upon government that promised to be 
interminable. 

Blooming girls had been the Miss Nevills—or, 
as they prefer to write themselves, ‘‘ the Misses 
Nevill ;?°—but time withers the rose, sullies the 
lily, and embrowns the evergreen itself; and upon 
brows once fair and amidst locks that had been 
chestnut-brown or raven-black, need we wonder 
that his ungentle hand had traced some lines or 
sprinkled a few unseemly hairs. We must re- 
member, too, that these young ladies had passed 
through a regular course of fashionable life, had 
been reigning belles for years, had undergone seve- 
ral engagements that had been broken off with 
much wear and tear of heart, and were now in 
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their adversity, toiling to keep up appearances, 
struggling to conceal their poverty, and, withal, 
drinking rye coffee sweetened with molasses, eat- 
ing scanty meals, and freezing in an uncomfortable 
little back room that smoked most piteously. 

Blue were the noses, purple the lips, and watery 
the eyes of the whole family, on this the day of our 
first visit to them, as they sat hovering over a few 
chunks that once in a while ventured to send forth 
a timid blaze, und yet looked as if they dreaded 
the shovel or expected the ashes that was to ex- 
tinguish them. Large shawls were in requisition, 
and upon a tiny stove rested the feet of the ve- 
nerable lady. Still were the spacious parlours 
open, and upon the hearth of one were several 
sticks of green oak wood, built in front of a well 
laid back log of bricks, and a basket of chips was 
ready with which to kindle a rapid fire, that was to 
show, if not to warm, a heartless visitor or fashion- 
able friend. In these rooms were threadbare 
Brussels carpets, faded damask curtains, and much 
worn velvet sofa covers, which, while they pro- 
claimed that poverty had not always reigned here, 
reminded one of ‘‘ days lang syne” and ‘‘ hours 
that were.” 

‘* What is to become of us this winter ?’’ said 
Mrs. Nevill, as she turned to her daughters, with 
a sigh. ‘‘ I’m sure something must be done, for 
poor James is too ill to assist us any longer; and 
were it not for the fear of ruining your prospects 
for making good matches and getting well settled 
in life, I would say at once, girls, open a school, 
as Tempe advises.” 

‘* Tempe advises! open a school! who, which, 
when and where ?”’ were the rapidly uttered excla- 
mations of the three ‘‘ Misses Nevill,’’ at one and 
the same time, while ‘‘ degradation,”’ ‘‘ cruelty”’ 
and ‘‘ poverty’? were heard on every side. 

‘*Tempe, you’re too bad—havn’t an ounce of 
family pride or self-esteem, and seem lost to all 
sense of the importance of concealing our poverty 
from the world—until, at least, we hear the result 
of our lawsuit or Louisa returns from the west. 
She writes in fine spirits, and seems quite secure 
of the captain.” 

‘* But what good would that do us, Sally? I, 
for one, will never consent to be dependent upon a 
brother-in-law ; and it’s a horrible thing for a man 
to marry a whole family.” 

‘It’s done every day, however; and Captain 
Hardy’s very rich. Any thing but keeping a 
school; it’s such a degradation, especially to a 
person well born.” 

“True, sister Sally,’’ said the sentimental, poetic 
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Miss Nevill, the youngest—the timid Fanny, who, 
after being subjected to the cruel gaze of man for 
more than thirty years, was still the coy and 
shrinking thing she affected to be at sweet sixteen 
—*‘‘true; school-keeping would be horrible; and 
‘the thread of my life would be dark, Heaven 
knows,’ had it to be spun out among a dull, stupid 
get of children, whose thick brains would seem as 
if with cobwebs overhung; while the exposure, the 
idea that my name as the village school-mistress 
was in every mouth, would be more than I could 
possibly endure or any one ought to expect. ‘ Oh, 
world, thy slippery turns!’ Nevill’s 
daughter fallen so low !” 

** Why, how you rave, giris. Teaching is, in 
my opinion, most honourable employment, and the 
very highest of all the methods by which females 
can arrive at any thing like independence. ‘To 
teach well, we all know, requires mind and culti- 
vation, and I admire the spirit that is ready and 
willing to make exertions (be they what they may) 
towards acquiring an honest support for herself or 
those around her who need her aid.”’ 

** Most eloquently spoken, Tempe Nevillé,” was 
the sarcastic reply of Aurelia, who had until now 
taken no share in the conversation. ‘‘ Take my 
advice and turn authoress; but be sure you paint 
your heroine (who must be a school-mistress and 
very independent) as the quintescence of acute an- 
gles, hard points and exact speaking ;—but never 
name the hateful subject to me again. Some one 
ought to petition the legislature to allow a full 
monopoly of the business to hopeless widows or 
forlorn old maids; and I’ve no idea of being forced 
into it by any person, even though I am poor. 
James will be well enough soon, and he’s just as 
willing as ever to give us his salary ; so there is 
no occasion for a panic.” 

** But James needs clothes, and cannot get them 
for want of the means. Would we not, under 
these circumstances, be more respectable and 
worthy of rising in the estimation of those whose 
good opinion is of any value, were we to exert 
ourselves and assist our old mother and overbur- 
dened brother ?”’ 

**So we do, I’m sure. Why, you talk as if 
Aurelia and myself had done nothing! You for- 
get the pretty little sum Mrs. Smithly paid us for 
the shirts she thought we got Peggy Lindsey to 
make when we made them ourselves. You scold- 
ed enough at the time, and preached about prin- 
ciples and dear knows what all—but what was the 
difference? We’ve the money, Mrs. Smithly the 
work, and Peggy, I dare say, has not suffered. 
Sally, too, exerts herself, and has been working 
for a society for a long time; and no one is a whit 
the wiser, except the managers, that Sally Nevill 
and No. 40 mean one and the same person. You 
know all this, and yet you talk! But you’re not 
in favour of these societies.” 

‘* No; because it’s false pride leads people to 
conceal their honest efforts; and I’d rather hang 
out a sign at our front door any day, saying I was 
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anxious for work, than to belong to a society which 
tacitly acknowledges that there is something dis- 
graceful in self-support. Concealments are wrong, 
and no one ought to be too gerteel openly to do 
what is proper and right. But we’re forgetting 
the main point. How shall we able to get along?” 

‘*Why, Debby ought to be sent to the poor- 
house immediately, as superannuated blacks gene- 
rally are, and our expenses ought to be lessened in 
all possible means.”’ 

‘* But never, Sally, by sending poor, old, faith- 
ful Debby out of the house while I live,’’? was the 
quick reply of Mrs. Nevill, (who had, at an early 
stage of the conversation we have been detailing, 
ceased to speak except in monosyllables.) ‘‘ She 
shall never go. The little she eats and drinks 
ought not to be thought of, and her clothes cost not 
a cent. ” 

‘* But remember the extra fire.’ 

** Well, that’s nothing,” said Fanny; ‘‘ for she 
always sits here except when company is in, and 
that is so seldom we can easily afford her an extra 
The world would con- 


So what expense is she ? 


stick on such occasions. 
demn us at once were we to do as you propose, 
Sally, and I’m decidedly opposed to the measure. 
She’s a burden, ’tis true, but one we cannot get 
rid of.” 

‘*She’s always been devotedly kind to you, 
children, and it would break my heart to turn her 
away from my house; so never let me hear one 
word on the subject. *T'was cruel even to think 
of it.” 

Debby, it was therefore decided, was to remain 
where she was, and this item of expense was to 
continue. Tempe did the house work, the baking, 
the brewing, carried all the water at night, (be- 
cause her sisters could not bear to have her seen in 
the street in the day time between two buckets of 
water,) attended to her sick brother, and nursed 
the faithful old Debby, who blessed her and called 
her ‘‘my sweet Miss Tempe,” and pronounced 
her to have ‘‘ been a mother to poor blind Debby.” 

It was about this time that Mrs. General Gre- 
gory, of Washington, wrote to invite Fanny to 
spend the winter with her, which invitation was 
gladly accepted, as it was unanimously agreed in 
committee of the whole, that what would be spent 
in traveling would be saved in boarding, and Fanny 
at the same time would have an excellent opportu- 
nity for making a good matrimonial speculation. 
This was a matter worthy of some consideration 
in a family where were five marriageable daughters, 
and, of course, weighed heavily in the scale. Pre- 
parations were soon commenced, and many were 
the councils held over silks that needed turning, 
ribands that required colouring, and many articles 
that were ready for repairing. 

**Don’t you think, Tempe, we could turn this 
cinnamon-coloured silk you gave me, so that it 
would look very well, and cost nothing? The 
skirt, you see, is full enough to allow this stained 
breadth to be taken out, and what is dirty and 
worn round the tail can be turned up in the gathers 
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and never show. These large sleeves are full 
enough to make a new body and tight sleeves, and 
the only difficulty now is to find something for 
trimmings.” 

“*T think it would look better plain, Fanny. 
I’m not fond of old finery, and simplicity is pre- 
ferable to show. Neatness is always lady-like, 
and plainness in colour, material and make, show 
good sense in those who select them. But a good 
deal of trimming, I know, is fashionable.” 

‘** Yes, it is, and very pretty, too! Fanny’s too 
young to think of dressing like an old lady, and I 
wonder you’d advise it, Tempe. She must have 
something to set her off, and the dress will look 
poverty-stricken if it is made entirely plain. Now, 
here’s ma’s black lace shade! It’s trimmed all 
round with lace, and will be the very thing.” 

** But it’s so brown.” 

‘** Tempe can dye it, and the shade will be beau- 
tiful to throw about the shoulders in the evening or 
on damp days. Black lace is always genteel, and 
at present very much worn. So there’s a dress 
all planned.*’ 

Mrs. Nevill’s black satin was next produced, but 
it was decided not to touch it, as the old lady had 
but it to wear on extraordinary occasions; and 
Sally considered ‘‘ black satins as too old-maidish 


for girls of Fanny’s age.’? Aurelia’s new mousse- 
line de laine was now suggested, but to this an 
immediate refusal was given—she, Aurelia, having 
already loaned Amanda every thing she could spare, 
‘*and the de laine’’ being the only dress she had 
fit to wear in the street. ‘‘In the house any old 
thing might do with a large cape and apron, but 
people needed something better when they went out. 
Fanny could have her large bow-and-quiver breast- 
pin, her high backed tortoise-shell comb, and her 
bead reticule, but the dress she could not spare.” 
For days the entire house was a scene of prepa- 
ration. Sally sewed, Tempe coloured ribands, 
Aurelia mended laces, Mrs. Nevill darned stock- 
ings, and Fanny employed herself diligently in 
making a bonnet out of a black velvet waistcoat 
of her father’s, that, during the trying times at 
Valley Forge, had gone to head-quarters daily 
during the whole winter upon the largest as well 
as the smallest officer in the regiment—it being 


the only decent vest on the ground. Worn as it 


was, it was no easy task to manufacture the bonnet, 
yet was it done, and looked pretty well—con- 
sidering. 

All things were at length ready, and Fanny de- 
parted, carrying with her the good wishes of the 
family for her health and prosperity. 


; 
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During the winter, James’s illness increased, 
and the extreme poverty of the family became 
generally known, yet was there no way of assist- 
ing them—so genteel and proud were they—save 
by sending various little nice things for the sick 
youth, or occasionally leaving something anony- 
mously. On more than one occasion, when per- 
sons were called upon to sit up with poor James, 
the very gifis that had been thus bestowed were 
paraded before their donors as ‘‘ some of our West 
India preserves, very nice,” or, perchance, ‘‘ some- 
thing rather common, made for family use,” but 
no acknowledgment of the truth was ever made. 
Towards spring the gloom grew deeper, and no 
sarthly way of making a living could be agreed 
upon, except that of taking a few genteel boarders, 
‘* just for company,” as Sally informed their friend 
Mrs. Richings, when their intention and desire 
were made known to her. 

Need we say that Fanny’s winter proved a pro- 
fitable speculation; that she married a brawling 
western politician, who took her off to Iowa, 
where she now lives amidst the sober realities of 
life, teaching the little Simpsons ‘‘the detestable 
A B C,” and making the bread, as well as the 
butter into the bargain. They are rich, but as 
all are ladies and none are servants in the far west, 
she has to work hard, and sometimes thinks it 
might have been easier and less degrading to have 
been a school-mistress in a Pennsylvania village 
than a slave in Iowa. 

Sally married a certain Dr. Pillman, who board- 
ed with her mother, while another boarder, a man 
of fame, family and fortune, took unto himself 
Aurelia, who immediately upon their marriage 
made a comfortable quilt for poor old Deby, of 
her pet de laine, and invited Amanda to come 
and reside with her, which she does, still mourn- 
ing, however, over the fate that separated her and 
the gallant captain, which was the want of money 
on either side. ‘Tempe, in her matronly cap and 
with her kind ways and gentle words, is the ad- 
miration of all who know her, while at the same 
time she makes a devoted daughter as ever, and 
as an ‘‘ aunty” is perfection itself. Evenold Deb- 
by has become useful again, and can hold little 
Master Pillman to admiration, calling him a 
‘* pretty creature, just like his papy,”’ who is, by 
the way, one of the ugliest men in the world. 
Poor James died soon after Sally’s marriage, but 
was consoled in his last moments by seeing the 
good results of ‘‘ keeping a few genteel boarders, 
just for company.” 
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OR, FIRESIDE SKETCHES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KATE PERCIVAL,” ETC., ETC. 


Mine is a simple tale, yet scorn it not, 


Fair reader, with thy young and sunny t row; 


Ob! let its gentle teachings move thy heart, 
And bind thy spirit, as a magic spell, 
To all that gladdens home ! 


SUPPOSE you are going to 
Mary Wright’s this evening,” 
said Julia Lawton to her Cousin 
Fanny Day, as she seated herself 
one morning in her uncle’s break- 
fast room. 

‘*No, Julia, I expect to be at 
> home to-night. I sent a note to Mary, 
yesterday, declining her invitation.’’ 

‘* Not going! I am surprised to hear 
you say so; it will not be a very gay 
party, and there will be no dancing. 
What are your reasons for staying away?”’ 

‘*T have several,’’ replied Fanny, smiling. 
** Will you have the most important first or last ?’’ 

**T do not care which, only tell me.’’ 

‘* Well, then, to begin with the most trivial, 
perhaps, somewhat selfish reasons, I seldom enjoy 
evening companies. I cannot be animated and 
interested in conversations about ‘ nothing ;’ I am 
not brilliant, and so cannot entertain the company 
with bright and witty speeches, and, therefore, 
neither receive nor give pleasure.”’ 

‘*But I am sure some intelligent persons may 
be found at every party with whom even fastidious 
Fanny Day might enjoy a chat.”’ 

‘*So there may; but, then, ladies are seldom 
allowed to converse together for more than a few 
minutes without interruption.’’ 

“Of course not. It is only polite in the gentle- 
men present to endeavour to entertain them; but, 
surely, Fanny, some of them are very sensible 
and pleasant.”’ 

** Yes, they are, when with two or three ladies, 
or during a social evening visit; but in a large 
company there are so many to claim their atten- 
tion, and so much of the pleasure of the party de- 
pends on the varied exercise of their entertaining 
powers, that they have little opportunity of enter- 
ing into rational discourse, and when they have, 
are not in a mood to do so. I have listened, Julia, 
with surprise and disappointment to the witty non- 
sense with which really intelligent men have 
thought proper to entertain ladies on such occa- 
sions—yes, those whose conversations have afford- 
ed me pleasure and instruction at home.’’ 

** You are really very severe, Fanny. You must 
remember that women generally like such conver- 






sations, and gentlemen wish to please them. No 
one expects to talk gravely at an evening com- 
pany.’’ 

‘* But ought we not to talk sensibly at all times? 
I cannot respect any gentleman or lady who, with 
a cultivated and well-stored mind, can spend a 
whole evening without giving any evidences of it. 
While the present tone of conversation prevails, 
there can be, in my opinion, but little rational en- 
joyment in attending these large companies.”’ 

**If you are so fastidious, Fanny, why do you 
not frequent them and exert your influence to-pro- 
mote a reformation ?”’ 

‘*One against so many could not effect much, 
and, besides, a young lady's motives are so often 
misunderstood if she endeavours to lead her com- 
panions to converse in a sensible and connected 
manner. She renders herself liable to be called 
pedantic and self-conceited.”’ 

‘* But you who set up to be a female reformer, 
ought not to shrink from such epithets.’’ 

**T do not wish to assume such a character or 
position,’ said Fanny, earnestly, ‘‘ but have only 
given this as one of my reasons for declining to 
attend Mary Wright's party. Iam not willing to 
give up all the pleasures of an evening at home for 
the excitement of such a scene. If I were to go 
and be silent, I should be called reserved and dull, 
or, if I were to join with spirit in conversation, I 
should say many things, as I always do in such 
cases, to be regretted afierwards, and should, also, 
lose so much real pleasure by going. Father is 
generally at home in the evening, and as William 
is often obliged to be absent, he and mother are 
less entirely alone when I am out, and, of course, 


’ 


miss me very much.’’ 

‘* But, surely, Fanny, uncle and aunt do not de- 
sire that, at your age, you should be always at 
home with them ?”’ 

‘* They never expressed any wish on the subject, 
Julia,’ said her cousin, warmly; ‘‘1 prefer to do 
so. I have a thousand times more pleasure in 
reading to father, who cannot see very well by 
lamp-light, and in listening to his conversations, 
than in going anywhere.”’ 

‘*So you are about to give up evening com- 
panies altogether. I shall report, then, that Miss 


”? 


Fanny Day has turned nun! 
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‘*Oh, no, Miss Julia,”? replied her cousin, 
laughing; ‘‘only that she prefers home to any 
other spot. You know I was at Anna Tyson’s 
party night before last. She is a particular friend 
of mine, and [ thought I ought to go; but Mary 
Wright is only an acquaintance.’’ 

‘* Well, I do not know what you can find so 
agreeable in an evening at home,’’ said Julia, 
shrugging up her shoulders; ‘‘I think them ex- 
ceedingly tiresome. Father reads the papers until 
he falls asleep; if Ned is at home he pores over 
some dry book, or talks politics with father or with 
any one who may call, and mother and I soon ex- 
haust all our topics of conversation.”’ 

‘But are you not interested in listening to the 
gentlemen ?’’ 

‘* Interested in politics! Why should a woman 
trouble her head with such matters ?”’ 

‘*T do not admire female politicians, Julia, but 
I think every American female should feel an in- 
terest in the welfare of her country, and should 
have enough information respecting the constitu- 
tion and principles of its government, to be able 
to listen intelligently to the conversations of those 
who have knowledge and wisdom on these topics. 
Forgive me, dear cousin, when I say, that if you 
felt thus you would not find your evenings at home 
pass so heavily.”’ 

‘*T never read the newspapers, Fanny, unless 
they contain tales. Why need I be interested in 
the election news? I am sure I do not know who 
is the best candidate for the presidential chair.” 

‘*Your father or brother could easily explain 
their opinions on this matter to you, and I am 
sure they would be gratified by your interest and 
attention to their discussions. I have just finished 
reading to father a very valuable and simple work 
on ‘ Political Economy,’ by Professor Mayland. I 
will lend it to you with pleasure, Julia. Indeed, 
it is so pleasant for a woman to feel that she is 
treated as an intelligent companion by her father 
and brothers! The admiration and praises of 
strangers can never be half so sweet to me as to 
hear my father say, when he finds a well-written 
article in the papers, ‘ Here is something for you, 
Fanny,’ and to see that William is pleased with 
my approval of his sentiments.”’ 

“Well, really,”’ said Julia, laughing, ‘‘ you are 
quite excited, my fair coz! You must excuse me 
for declining your kind offer of the book you men- 
tion; I am afraid I should sleep over it. I leave 
you to be entertained by such topics. I do not 
esteem the reward you hold out to me worth the 
trouble and self-denial it would require on my part 
to gain it. I hope you will find your father and 
brother agreeable companions this evening. I shall 
seek more congenial society than mine would be 
to me, and shall carry off all your beaux, even 
Charles Lawrence, if I can.”’ 

So saying, she rose, and gathering the folds of a 
rich shawl around her graceful person, the cousins 
eparated. 

When Fanny returned to the breakfast-room 
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after Julia’s departure, she did not immediately 
resume her sewing, but stood in a musing attitude 
by the fire, gazing intently on the bright coals. 

‘Yes, Mr. Lawrence will certainly be there, for 
he is Mary Wright’s cousin,’’ she said to herself; 
and then her thoughts reverted to a very pleasant 
evening she had passed a few weeks previous with 
the above-mentioned individual, during which he 
had paid her much attention. Indeed, they had 
both been so much absorbed in conversation, that 
the time had flown unheeded, until she had become 
conscious that the notice of her young companions 
had been attracted towards them, and she had as 
soon as possible terminated it. The impression 
left upon Fanny's mind by this interview was still 
vivid, for the intelligence and manly sentiments of 
her companion, expressed warmly and frankly, and 
in tones of peculiar depth and sweetness, were well 
calculated to interest the heart of the gentle maiden. 
She had met him occasionally since, and her high 
opinion of his character and attractions had not 
been at all diminished, and a slight feeling of dis- 
appointment crossed her mind when Julia’s words 
reminded her of what pleasure she would deprive 
herself by rerhaining at home that evening. It 
was but a transient emotion, for her heart smote 
her for its selfishness. ‘* What, prefer the admi- 
ration of one who is almost a stranger to me,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘ to the society and comfort of those who 
have claims upon me that I can never discharge ! 
No—no; my dear parents shall never want a 
cheerful companion while their daughter goes forth 
to scenes of gayety to enjoy the attentions of any 
gentleman. Here in my own home will I be 
sought or nowhere !”’ 

Within that same pleasant apartment a family 
group was gathered that evening, needing no ar- 
tist’s skill to render it lovely to a discerning eye. 
In a large rocking-chair by the fire, in a richly 
embroidered wrapper and slippers, sat an elderly 
gentleman a little past the prime of life. The long 
silken locks of his white hair, put back from his 
brow, revealed a broad, intellectual forehead, that, 
with fine, dark eyes, undimmed even by the cares 
and sorrows of many years, and the benevolent 
expression that lingered round his mouth, made 
his face striking and attractive. Near him sat a 
lady, on whose mild and faded, yet still lovely face, 
his gaze often rested. She was knitting with the 
ease and rapidity so habitual to elderly females, 
while her eye wandered from one loved face to 
another, often resting attentively on the bright and 
beautiful countenance of a young girl, who read 
aloud from a volume that lay on the table beside 
her. Her sweet, clear voice was the only sound 
to be heard in the silent apartment, save now and 
then the heavy breathing of a pet dog that slept at 
the foot of his masier. She sometimes paused to 
ask questions that elicited information from her 
father, or to make a pertinent or arch remark, that 
called forth a smile of gratified pride and approval 
from her listeners. Their only son was absent, 
nor did he return at his usual hour that evening. 
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As it grew late, Fanny prevailed upon her parents 
to retire, and remained alone to wait for him. She 
drew the table nearer to the fire, and opening a 
small volume, was soon absorbed in its sacred con- 
tents, gleaning from its holy pages the hope of that 
better and more enduring inheritance, of which her 
own sweet home was a faint yet beautiful type. 

When her brother entered he seemed surprised 
and grieved to find her there. One glance at his 
troubled face was sufficient to awaken the anxious 
fears of his sister. Her affectionate inquiries he 
appeared at first unwilling to answer, but longing 
for the gentle and cheering sympathy of one in 
whose judgment and discretion he had confidence, 
he yielded at length, and unfolded the anxious 
cares that had oppressed him during the day. He 
had recently entered into business for himself, and 
in the harassed state of commercial affairs, found 
many difficulties to perplex him. Sweetly did 
Fanny cheer the drooping spirits of her depressed 
companion, and it was with a heart lightened of 
half its burden by the tender sympathy of woman, 
that he bade her affectionately ‘‘ good-night.”’ 

When Julia Lawton laid her head upon her 
pillow that night, it was with painful and conflict- 
ing emotions busy at her heart. Her cousin’s 
words had been vividly recalled to her mind when, 
attired for the party, she entered the parlour in 
which her parents sat, to leave a message for her 
eldest brother, Edward. 

‘* What—going out again, Julia?’’ said her fa- 
ther, in a reproachful tone, as he lay stretched 
upon the sofa, where he had thrown himself, com- 
plaining of indisposition. Her mother, too, looked 
depressed; and her sad looks and her father’s 
words haunted her all the evening. She had been 
an object of much attention to an admiring and 
envying throng, but had experienced no real en- 
joyment, and wasanuch disappointed and chagrined 
by the manner of Charles Lawrence. He had in- 
quired for Fanny, and hearing that she was not 
expected to be present, after a few minutes con- 
versation-with Julia, had left her to be entertained 
by others, and had spent the remainder of the 
evening in an animated discussion with a plain 
matronly lady, evidently many years his senior. 

Julia’s brother, too, had complained of the long 
walk avhich he had taken to be her escort, de- 
claring that he was heartily tired of going out to a 
party, after being detained as he often was until a 
late hour at the office. Julia had never tried to be 
interested in his pursuits, or yielded her wishes te 
his even when they interfered with his comfort, or 
sought in any way to make herself a companion to 
her brother, and, of course, there was no congeni- 
ality of thought or feeling between them. He 
looked upon her as a weak, capricious woman, 
whom, as being his sister, he was obliged to escort 
to parties and places of fashioneble amusement, 
but whose presence, in the desirable event of her 
marriage, would not be missed from the family 
circle, whose absence would take no brightness 
from the domestic hearth. 


; man, Daniel Webster. 
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It was a cold and cheerless evening in Decem- 
ber, about two years after the mcidents mentioned 


; above, when a lady and gentleman sat alone in the 


large and richly-furnished apartment of a mansion 
situated in one of the most fashionable streets of 
P The rain that fell in torrents was scarcely 
heard by the inmates of that noble room, where 
every article that wealth and taste could procure 





; shone in unwonted splendour in the brilliant gas 


light. The lady, whose youth and beauty fitted 
her to grace so fair a scene, sat in her rich sewing- 


| chair carelessly, and as if her object was to pass 


away time, embroidering the cover for an ottoman, 
while her husband, half-reclining in a large rock- 
ing-chair, seemed absorbed in the paper he held in 
his hand. 

‘* Dear me, Henry,’’ said his wife, after an in- 
terval of silence, ‘‘have you not finished reading 
that paper, yet ?”’ 

‘* Not yet, Julia,’’ he replied, with a smile ; ‘‘it 
contains a most noble speech of our great states- 
I wish you would let me 
Every true American heart must 
1 am sure 


” 


read it to you. 
be stirred by its patriotic sentiments. 
you will be interested in it if you will only listen. 

‘* Oh, no; indeed I should not. I never could 
bear politics, I used to get so tired of hearing 
father and Edward discuss speeches and laws and 
Congress proceedings. Do not mention the sub- 
ject. Why do you not read those tiresome papers 
at your office ?”’ 

*« I have not time, Julia. I could not do justice 
to such an address as this amid all the interrup- 
tions ef business hours.”’ 

‘* But this is the only time you have at home.”’ 

** We are so often out or have company, Julia, 
that the few evenings we are alone | feel as if I 
must spend in gratifying my taste for reading and 
in acquiring the knowledge my position in life re- 
quires. You know I am always willing to share 
my pursuits with you. I love to read aloud to an 


} interested listener.”’ 


** Which I never can be, Henry, while you se- 
lect such tiresome and dry books,’’ said his wife, 
half pettishly. 

‘*Dry! Iam sure you cannot call any of Ste- 
phens’s works dry! Every one thinks them ex- 
tremely interesting, and they are the only books I 
have attempted to read to you this winter.”’ 

**T do not like books of travel; I never did.”’ 

** Nor works of biography, either. You know 
I have tried to interest you in them.”’ 

Julia wes silent;—she could not but acknow- 
ledge the justice of her husband’s remarks. It was 


» true that, never from their marriage, almost a year 


before, had she made the least effort to be inte- 
rested in his pursuits. He had a taste for books, 
imbibed in early life, before he entered into busi- 
ness, and a love of domestic quiet that, with en- 
couragement from her, would have made him prize 
home above all other spots, and rendered him a 
bright example of an intelligent and enterprizing 
merchant; but in vain had he sought to interest his 
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wife in these quiet, home pleasures in which he 
delighted. History, travels, the biography of the 
good and great, and even selections from the lighter 
reading of the day, were alike distasteful to her, 
and Henry Norris soon found that he need hope 
for no sympathy on these subjects from the partner 
of his life. She made no attempt to be a com- 
panion to him, and though to please her he accom 
panied her often to scenes of amusement and 
gayety, she never rewarded his self-denial by study- 
ing his wishes and tastes. In society she was the 
life of an admiring throng, but at home, dull, peev- 
ish and unentertaining, and ere a year of his wed- 
ded life passed away, his fond dreams of domestic 
bliss had vanished. 

** Julia,’’ he said, after the pause that followed 
his last remark, ‘‘here is a beautiful, an almost 
sublime passage, which I am sure you will admire. 
For my sake, listen to it.”’ 

He explained to her the circumstances under 
which the address had been delivered, and then 
proceeded to read an extract from it. A flush of 
pride and pleasure stole over his face, and his tone 
grew almost eloquent. He looked up as he finished. 
His wife was leaning back in her chair;—one 
glance told him she was asleep! He uttered no 
word of reproach, but rising, hastily left the room 
and the house. An hour afterwards he might have 
been seen in a circle of gentlemen in the reading- 
room of a neighbouring hotel. 

At the same hour on that evening a gentleman 
was seen walking rapidly up a retired street, a few 
squares from the fashionable mansion of Henry 
Norris. He stopped at the door of a neat, comfort- 
able-looking dwelling, and entered. At the sound 
of his footsteps, an inner door was quickly opened. 

‘*T am afraid you are very wet, Charles,’’ said 
a sweet and gentle voice. 

‘*Oh, no, Fanny; it does not rain as fast as it 
did before tea,’’ he replied, glancing fondly at his 
young and lovely wife, who came forward with a 
look of anxiety on her fair brow. ‘‘I found Harry 
Gibson much better,”’ he continued, as he laid 
aside his wet hat and cloak, and followed her into 
the warm apartment he had left an hour before to 
make some inquiries respecting a sick friend. 
Though the room was not large, and its simple 
furniture bore no evidence of wealth, nothing that 
could contribute to the comfort of its occupants was 
wanting. Beside a centre-table, on which lay 
some newspapers and a few choice volumes of lite- 
rature, an easy chair had been placed, the slippers 
on the carpet before it showing for whose use it 
had been destined. ‘This was, indeed, just such a 
cheerful, quiet little apartment as the heart of one 
wearied with the toil and bustle of a day passed in 
the exciting haunts of business would desire. So, 
at least, thought Charles Lawrence, as he took the 
seat assigned him, and looked with fond and con- 
fiding affection on his gentle and loving companion. 

‘* And now for Webster’s speech, Fanny,’’ he 
said, after some time passed in conversation. 

Fanny smiled approvingly, and handing him the 


evening paper, took some sewing from a little 
work-basket on the table beside her. As he read 
aloud in an animated tone, she often paused in her 
employment and listened with absorbed attention, 
until, at length, letting it fall, she rested her head 
on one hand and sat motionless, her dark eyes fixed 
on the reader and her sweet face mantled with the 
rich glow of excited feeling. Never had she ap- 
peared more beautiful in her husband’s eyes than 
while uniting, with all the enthusiasm of a woman 
and the discrimination of a reflective and intelligent 
mind, in his encomiums on the writer. How 
swiftly and pleasantly to them passed the hours of 
that tempestuous evening—the raging of the storm 
awakening in their breasts no feeling but those of 
gratitude for their own rich blessings, and of pity 
for the homeless and destitute. 

‘*Fanny,’’ said Mr. Lawrence, as they sat by the 
fire before retiring for the night, ‘‘I met Henry 
Norris in Chestnut street this evening, as I was 
returning from Mr. Gibson’s. Where could he 
have been going in all this storm? He passed 
me so quickly that I had not time to ask him.”’ 

**T do not know, Charles; but I am afraid,’’ 
replied his wife, with a sigh, ‘‘ that he does not 
much enjoy an evening at home.”’ 

‘* Well, it must be Julia’s fault, then, for he 
was never fond of attending parties or any scenes 
of amusement, and used to descant most beautifully 
before he was married, on the pleasures of a quiet 
evening at home with one fair and charming com- 
panion. How often did we, poor bachelors, talk 
eloquently on this theme. I fear he has not realized 
his high hopes of domestic felicity, while mine, 
dearest, have far exceeded my brightest, wildest 
dream !”’ 

** Julia was never regarded as a companion by 
her father or brothers,”’ said Fanny, after a slight 
pause, ‘‘and she is not fitted to be one to her hus- 
band. They looked upon her as an inferior, and 
she made no effort to interest herself in their pur- 
suits or to be entertaining and agreeable at home. 
She was made to feel that the chief object of her 
education was to fit her to appear to advantage in 
society, and to make a ‘good match,’ as the world 
calls it. Her tastes and pleasures ali led her from 
her own fireside, and marriage has effected no 
alteration in them. Her habits and feelings must 
be entirely changed before she can make a cheer- 
ful and interesting home companion. I do, indeed, 
pity while I blame her, for her faults are, in a 
great measure, the effects of education. She is 
accomplished, intelligent, and really affectionate, 
but does not understand her domestic duties ; and 
though conscious to a certain degree of her defects 
in this respect, has no energy to overcome them.”’ 

‘* Harry was dazzled by her beauty and graceful 
manners,’’ said Mr. Lawrence. ‘‘ Poor fellow, I 
am very sorry for him; but he ought not to have 
chosen so hastily for the partner of his life one 
whom he had seldom met excepting in society. 
If he were governed by religious principles, I 
should hope that he would bear his disappointment 
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patiently, and that the cares and experience of fu- 
ture years might effect a change in his wife; but 
as it is, I fear that he will be led to seek his hap- 
piness in convivial scenes—there are so many 
temptations to a young man who has not a happy 
home.”’ 





Five years from that evening, had a stranger in 
P—— inquired for Henry Norris, he would have 


LL — Ieee 


heard of his dissipation, his wasted fortune, his 
early grave; while on the list of those who, by 
their benevolence, their liberal support of all the 
means devised for the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of their race, and their own personal 
exhibition of the virtues that ennoble man, had 
become ornaments to their age and country, he 
would have read the name of Charles Lawrence. 
C. 





SMILES 


AND 


TEARS. 


BY MISS ANGELINA M. WALCOTT. 


THe sunbeams glancing through the mist, 
In morning’s smiles arrayed, 

Threw o’er the isles full many a kiss, 
W here late the moonbeams strayed. 


The sister flowers all sweetly smiled, 
With soft dews on their lips,— 

And bright-winged birds, with sweets beguiled, 
The balmy vapour sips 


Each breath caught up harmonious sounds, 
Lingering in leafy bough ; 

The wood-rill murmured, and ifs tones 
Re-echoed sweetly low 


The butterfly, on silken wings, 
Drinks from the violet blue ; 
The “busy bee” hies to his house, 

Bearing soft lily dew. 


There’s not a sound through the green earth, 
Unmusical or sad ; 

Oh, would the spell might ever last, 
Thus beautiful and glad. 


But as we gaze on yon bright beam, 
A shadow veils the West; 

And vanishes the golden dream 
Our picture brightly dressed. 


For lightnings glance from the dark shroud 
‘That wraps the rosy West— 

And distant thunders, growing loud, 
Burst from their billowy rest. 


The sea-waves catch the rumbling tones, 
And wild winds whistle shrill; 

The starflower droops, and woodland streams 
Their mimic billows swell. 


The skies grow darker, with their showers 
Enrolled in one black scroll, 

The isles are drowned in floods of tears, 
That sunlight tinged with gold. 


Thus, ever thus, through life we smile, 
A moment and in tears; 

The sweetest hope, the brightest dream, 
Is quickest wrapt in fears. 





GLEN MARY. 


Sweet vale of Glen Mary! 
In fancy I see thee, 
As when in thy mellow light straying; 
All beauty thy bowers 
With fresh blooming flowers, 
And Graces with every leaf playing 


Oh! stranger, tread lightly, 
Nor render unsightly 
One blade in thy fragrant path springing ; 
Hush! soft be thy breathing 
Where Poesy, wreathing 
Her spell, such enchantment is flinging. 


Pve gazed on the Avon— 
Pve roamed by the Devon, 
And reclined where the bright Tiber laves ; 
Bat no look with such pleasure 
Does Memory treasure 
As that on Wyoming’s clear waves. 


Where the pilgrim shal! roam, 
Or the curious come, 
He shel! rest where thy pure waters pour; 


And when he has quaffed, 
Deem all sacred the draught 
That has passed N. P. Willis’s door 


Hallowed each loving nook— 
Blessed the rippling brook, 
With the “ bridge” and the vine-trellised shade ; 
Be each spot cherished long, 
And storied in song, 
The glen where the Poet has strayed. 


But the spirit of light 
Has now taken its flight, 
That was wont to inspire that sweet vale; 
A blest band is riven, 
And the Poet is driven 
To despair, with the dirge and the wail. 


Adieu the fond vision 
Of earth’s bright Elysian— 
The King of all kings has descended ; 
A glorious guide, 
And ta’en her heaven's bride 
Where Time with Eternity’s blended. 
L. A. 8. W. 














ZEKIEL 


BY MISS H. 


ZOOR Zekiel! how lone and 
mournful he looks since he lost 
his constant companion and 
friend, Fido! And well may 
he seem sad and solitary—for 
a sad thing, indeed, it is, and 
one that 
forlornness and desolation into 







dispel, to lose one’s only faithful friend, 
though it be but a dog, that has affection- 
Y ately followed us in all the ups and downs, 
and as closely among the brambles and 
thorns as through the soft grass and sweet 
flowers of life’s capricious path. It is piteous, in 
truth, to find ourselves bereaved of the companion 
of our walks, our guard in the hour of sleep, the 
one and the only one who has shared with us our 
poverty, our plenty, our fast or our feast, as each 


came in turn, and murmured not nor forsook us, if 


the first often took its double turns. It is mourn- 
ful to cast our eye beside us on vacuity, where late 
was the face of meek, affectionate attachment, in 
the only living creature whose friendship we had 
fuund patient and unfailing, 
a profession never proved false by practice, whose 


whose very look was 


silent eloquence declared, ‘‘ Where thou goest will 
I go, when thou hast picked thy bone I will pick 
it after thee, and be content, and when we have 
no morsel, I will, like thee, live on the remem- 
brance of the last and hope of the next, without 
complaint. Cheerfully will I run at thy command 
and come at thy whistle, and in this barking, 
scratching, biting world, I will even bark and 
scratch and bite for thee, my master! By thy 
side is my home, at thy feet is my throne; and 
thy kind eye of approbation is my great reward— 
—my glory!” :, 

Such a friend to Zekiel was his trusty dog Fido. 
Alas for poor Fido—that noble, milk-white spaniel 
His garment was of a 
fleecy pureness, but its silvery waves showed that 
he was no wolf in the garb of a lamb. When he 
put forth his soft paw to another’s hand in seeming 
frierdship, there was unaffected kindness in the 
feeling and sincerity in the act. When an austere 
look or a cold answer sent Zekiel away sorrowing 
from a door where he had anticipated better things, 
the tenderness in Fido’s pleasant eye and his sooth- 
ing caresses would build up his master’s heart again 
to make for the next hoping-post. If night over- 
took them on the way, in the gentle summer time, 
they would peacefully nestle together in the side 
of some farmer’s sweet new-mown hay-rick, and 


—that now he is no more ! 


brings a feeling of 


AND 


F. 


HIS DOG. 


GOULD 


in the morning rise refreshed, shaking off their 
slumbers and the dried grass together, and without 
other tent to strike, go on in their pilgrimage of 
faith. In seasons less clement, when the night air 
and the biting frost made Zekiel’s humble head 
desire a ceiling over it less lofty than the blue, 
starry vault, and a pillow softer than could be 
found in the cleft of a rock, the master could beg 
for himself and his dog, not of man, but of Hea- 
ven, permission to creep in and snuggle down on 
the straw in some quiet manger, where the healthy 
breath of the ruminating or sleeping kine came 
round their shivering frames warm as a downy 
blanket, while it gave a sort of shadowy form or 
odour of nourishment for them to inhale when 
none more positive or substantial came near their 
famished lips. But Zekiel, though upright in heart 
and not otherwise in life, stopped not to ask of the 
owner of that barn leave for himself and his com- 
panion to sleep upon its litter; for, though so lowly 
in the outer man, he often felt motions of the di- 
vinity stirring within. He knew that when he 
rose to depart he should leave his blessing behind, 
to rest on the heap of straw that had given him 
repose, while he should carry away nothing that 
He felt, also, that many 
a loftier head than his, though laid on a downy 
pillow, found that pillow but a sleepless one and 
planted with thorny cares, while it might envy his 
its faculty of sinking into quiet slumber on a pile 
of straw or a lock of fragrant hay; yet he envied 
none their heavy and troublesome burden of riches 
This he believed to be a 
hard burden and grievous to be borne. He knew 
it would often vex a spirit here, and fret off the tie 
binding it to the clay, loosing the harassed im- 
mortal to depart unprepared, unfriended, and in no 
state for a removal, to find its portion on an untried 
shore—like one who in the dead of night is aroused 
from troubled dreams by the call at which he must 
go forth he knows not whither. 

Zekiel knew, too, that no earthly lord, whether 
of subjects or of worldly wealth, had a more faith- 
ful friend and follower than he. He had very 
magnificent ideas of the spirit of a dog. Imagina- 
tion had invested his with attributes which inspired 
in him a kind of pious respect and confidence, as 
if his tutelary genius had taken the form of his 
gentle spaniel—gentle to him, but terrible to his 
foes, in whatsoever shape they might appear. 

Zekiel was a namesake of the prophet, and feel- 
ing that none after him had a better claim to the 
name than himself, or had been the medium of its 
descent to him, out of veneration for its origin, and 
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belonged to the premises. 


and costly temporalities. 
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in true self-abasement, he has diminished it in his 
calling by the annihilation of its first element. Yet 
he believes himself, like him of old, peculiarly 
gifted from above, while he knows what it is to 
mourn. 

He is a solitary man—poor, friendless, and un- 
offending ; an innocent eccentric—a well-disposed 
erratic from the sphere of general society—know- 
ing thus much of himself, which is the weightier 
part of all that others know of him—namely, that 
he is in this world, and, consequently, must pass 
out of it—an event which will probably be attended 
with as little sound as is caused by the bursting of 
a bubble on the brook where he sometimes stoops 
to drink. And then he fancies the secret of an art 
which he alone possesses, of healing that little in- 
veterate disease which will always let you know 
where the shoe pinches, seated as it is on those 
inferior, minute members of the human frame, 
which Monsieur politely calls ‘‘ fingers of the 
foot,’’ will die with him. 

He is an itinerant practitioner in this healing 
profession, and with his little bundle of salve and 
patches, he goes about seeking opportunities of 
doing good, meanly clad and poorly and scantily 
fed, grateful when his services will avail him any 
thing, and hopeful when they bring him nothing— 
watching the motions of every pedestrian to detect 
a halting that he may apply for acase. A detached 
fragment from the mass of mankind, he is like the 
pebble or particle which, in ascending a height, 
we crumble from the rocky steep and set in mo- 
tion, when it rolls onward and downward, never 
stopping till it has reached the bottom and dropped 
into the stream that sweeps all clear. 

One summer morning not long ago, as Dr. 
A—— was standing at his door, in a country vil- 
lage a short distance from New England's queen 
city, he distinguished in the distance the well- 
known form of Zekiel coming down hill towards 
him, with his white dog running and frisking be- 
side and before him, as if he had scented a case, 
and was rejoicing in anticipation of its fruits. 

They drew near, and with respectful salutation 
Zekiel came at once to the point of his object. 

‘*T hear, doctor, you are lame—afflicted in the 
foot with what I come to cure, if——"’ 

** Indeed,’’ said the doctor, smiling—*“‘ indeed! 
But should I not rather, as a physician, heal my- 
self? Are you going to rival me in my own case ? 
I have a little tenderness in my fvot, it is true, but 
not so much as to be very troublesome. I think 
I can do very well for myself, and soon walk firmly 


again. But you have a fine dog, Zekiel, a noble 
one. What will you take for him? I should like 


such a water-spaniel.’’ 

The wanderer fixed his eye steadfastly in the 
doctor’s face, with a look of commingled pride, 
derision and aggrieved affection, and replied— 
‘* What will I take, doctor?’ What will you take 
for the apple of your eye, or your right arm, or 
the little boy that is clinging to it, while he looks 
80 pleased and yet so shy at Fido? Rich as you 
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are, and poor as I am, doctor, you have not enough 
to buy my dog. But you shall hear of one good 
thing he did the other day, out of pure kindness, 
and judge if he, who is the only friend I can call 
my own in this wide world, should be put off for 
any or held above all price. You are a father, and 
you can think how another father, a little while 
ago, felt towards the faithful creature. 

‘*T was at Nantucket, and near a wharf on the 
bold sea-side where the waves dash up like furious 
foaming war-horses, and go back faster than they 
come. Much people about there went hither and 
thither, busy at work, while a knot of little boys 
were at play on the farther end of the wharf. It 
was just the turn of the tide, when one little fellow, 
not looking behind him, went a step too far in his 
sport, and fell backward into the water at the very 
moment when a great, growling wave was at its 
height. 

‘**It took the child and bore him away amongst 
a tumult of others into the open sea, like a wild 
beast with his prey. Every wave that rose and 
fell went farther and farther off. There were great 
crying and confusion among the people, but the 
sea was in such a state that no man could plunge 
in for the rescue; not even a boat could put off 
and stand it All was consternation. 
‘The people were dismayed. I said to them, ‘ Be 
still, every one of you, and the child shall be 
saved.’ I whistled, and Fido was at my feet at a 
leap. I pointed him off to where the child seemed 


a minute. 


carried. 
out amidst the waters, with his long white hair 
looking like a part of the foam of the waves he 
was buffeting. He seized the floating hat and 
was making for the shore, but I pointed him to go 
farther on. He dropped the hat and went back, 
reaching the child at fifteen rods’ distance from the 
wharf at the moment when he rose the third time. 
He fixed his teeth in the boy's clothes, and worried 
along through the waves till he came so near the 
land that a man with a rope fastened about his 
waist and held by others could go out without 
danger to relieve him. Soon they were all safe 
on shore, and the child recovered. 

‘“* A kind, generous-hearted sailor—and sailors, 
you know, doctor, are always free-hearted—well, 
he was there and saw the whole. He came up to 
me with his pocket-book open, and taking out a 
fifty-dollar note, handed it to me, saying, ‘ Take 
this and give me your dog; I must have him if 
this will bring him.’ But I told him, ‘ No; I will 
eure your lameness, but not sell my Fido for mo- 
ney, nor for the finest ship that ever skimmed you 
over the ocean.’ 

‘** You are right,’ said he, smoothing and pat- 
ting Fido’s wet back and sides with a kind man- 
ner and a covetous look—‘ you are right ; but I wish 
I could find one just like him—I would not give 
him for two such bills.’ ”’ 

Zekiel had ceased speaking, and with a look of 
pride and satisfaction, he fixed his eye full in the 
face of his auditor for a reply. 


In an instant, with one bound, he was 
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** Well, Zekiel,’’ said the physician, ‘‘ your 
story, and the noble character of your worthy 
friend Fido, have done me quite as much good as 
your prescription would do; so here is the price 
for the latter, which you may apply to your own 
necessities, and keep your plaster for some other 
foot.’’ 

The healer of feet received the gift with grati- 
tude, and departed with new alacrity in his own. 
He had not gone many rods, when he had to re- 
cross a green common in the centre of the village, 
where, a few days before, his dog had been assailed 
by another, whose owner had held him up as supe- 
rior to all the rest of the canine race, until the by- 
standers declared him inferior to the traveler's 
white spaniel. ‘This dog now came out, and with 
great virulence renewed his attack on the unoffend- 
ing Fido, seeming determined to draw him into 
a quarrel, instigated, probably, by his invidious 
master cuncealed somewhere in the back-ground. 
Fido, not wrathful or sanguinary, but stately and 
resolute in single combat, managed his antagonist 
with dexterity, and casting him on the earth, with 
conscious superiority and dignity, held him down 
for a moment, to let him feel the good of being 
humbled, without other hurt than that received by 
the malignant spirit within him, then left him to 
rise at his leisure and quietly followed his master. 

They had not proceeded but a few paces when 
the owner of the strange cur appeared from behind 
the fence, and placing a loaded gun upon its top, 
pointed it at the head of Fido, and in an instant 
dropped him dead at the side of his astounded 
companion. The traveler, hearing one short yell, 
looked down and saw his noble animal quivering 
in the death-agony, with the tongue that had so 
often licked his feet protruded, his eyes fixed, and 
the crimson stream oozing out from amongst his 
white hair on the green turf that pillowed his shat- 
tered head. 

‘This was too much for Zekiel. Indignation and 
grief paralyzed in him every organ of sound and 
motion; he could not speak—he could not move, 
groan or heave a sigh. He stood like a statue, 
mute and fixed, over the inanimate form of the 
affectionate creature that had been so lately full of 
lite and playfulness. At first the blood rushed up 
to his face and head as if the ball had entered that 
region of himself and it would escape through the 
wound ; then it retired, and left his countenance 
pale, his eye set in a strange gaze, and his lips 
compressed and livid. He seemed turning, now 
to fire and now to marble, while his swelling heart 
grew tighter and tighter, as if it would crack on 
every side. At length it gained relief in a flood of 
tears, that streamed from under his corrugated 
brow and down his weather-beaten cheeks, like 


water from a desert rock, then fell, a warm tribute 
of affection, on the remains of his dearest earthly 
object. 

But we will not farther expose thy grief, poor, 
solitary Zekiel—thou sorrow-stricken man, stand- 
ing by the wayside over the lifeless body of thine 
only friend, which thou canst not leave there to 
suffer the insulting foot or the averted eye of the 
passenger, and to be profaned by the winged 
swarms that would settle on its snowy garment, but 
with thine own hands must bear it away and dig a 
grave and bury it! We will draw a veil over thee, 
thou lonely mourner, and shut thee from the vulgar 
gaze of the unfeeling spectator, and the intrusion 
of the stranger on the sacredness of sorrow with 
which he should not intermeddle—since every heart 
doth, indeed, know its own bitterness; and there 
is a bitterness of heart which is but irritated and 
increased by being rudely touched, uncovered or 
approached, by the curious intermeddler. 

Fido, thou guileless, noble, faithful friend of the 
bereaved and lone one who is bending over all that 
remains of thee, save thy nan:e and memory, adieu 
—adieu! Envy and jealousy did not cease from 
the earth with Cain. ‘Thou hast fallen a victim to 
the same demon passions which caused the first 
sacrifice of human life, and made man’s first pa- 
rents mourners. But who shall envy thy destroyer 
the nest of vipers which he carries about in his 
bosom for a heart? Who that hath a breast sus- 
ceptible to pity will not pour forth its sympathy 
for thy disconsolate master, seeing that he—even 
he, that golden but separated link from the social 
chain of human brotherhood, that soul of tender- 
ness masked in a form of stone—is at length stop- 
ped short in his journey, and brought, standing by 
the highway, mournfully and hopelessly to pour 
forth to thy dead ear his solitary wail? His heart, 
at least, speaks thus— 


Deprived of thee my path to bless, 
My Fido kind and true, 

I feel the world a wilderness 
For me to wander through 


Since thou hast ceased my lot to share, 
My friend by night and day, 

I care not now how hard my fare — 
How soon I pass away 


If sin be born of love and wo 
In this poor wounded breast, 

Tis calling on thy cruel foe 
His swift desert to rest! 


I did not think these dim old eyes 
Such scalding tears could pour 
But since in death my Fido lies, 


My soul stands firm no more 








THE EVIL AND THE GOOD. 


BY MARY ORME. 


PROUD girl was 
Sarah Lee—one who 
compelled admira- 
tion. It is said we 
set our own price, 
and that we are al- 
ways taken at our 
This 


is true if we have 


own valuation. 


strength to insist that 
we are worth just 
this, and never give in to a cheapening world. A 
consciousness of power implies power, though ex- 
perience and oft-repeated failure may be needed to 
tell us in what way this power should be applied. 
Sarah Lee had set a high price upon herself, 
and the world loves to pay exorbitantly, though 
business people may deny it—witness fashionable 
hats, cloaks and literature. Oh, she was a queenly 
girl! Her step was elastic, her face radiant with 
light, her eyes deep, dreamy and beautiful as some 
clear still lake, and she held her way amid the 
world of fashion with a step that never faltered 
and a cheek that never blanched from fear of any. 
Pale and delicate and slight, looking like some 
fair violet that had just escaped the frost of spring, 





was Florence Hastings, the cherished friend of 


Sarah Lee. They were friends, no one knew why. 
The shrinking, timid Florence seemed but ill- 
suited to that glorious girl; but they loved truly, 
and were inseparable companions. Carlyle says, 
‘*we are strange, angelic-demoniac beings ;’’ and 
There was deep selfishness in the 
She loved admiration; it 
The heartfelt admiration 


it is even so. 
heart of Sarah Lee. 
was her besetting sin. 
of so simple and truthful a being as Florence Hast- 
ings was an ever grateful incense to the haughty 
Sarah. More than this, Florence attracted no ad- 
miration from the swarm of fashionable moths that 
fluttered in the light of Sarah’s beauty, and though 
she despised them all, she would not lose one. 
Florence leaned upon her friend; she saw only 
her beauty of soul, and she felt her power. She 
read her own true heart in that of her friend. Oh, 
Florence, thou art an angel! but thou hast many 
a shadow to pass through that may dim the bright- 
ness of thy radiant wings, which now bear thee 
up above the dust and darkness of a sad world. 

But will the bright and joyous Sarah Lee ever 
cast a shadow over the spirit of her friend? We 
shall see. 





I can never tell of houses or streets, or lanes or 
alleys. My house is the heart, and if I should 
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attempt to describe a stately edifice, and should 
begin at the marble steps, I should stop there, 
especially if any living being were upon them. 
But I will tell you of the home of our fair young 
friends, because it is your right to know they lived 
somewhere, and our country is so extensive that 
we can afford to locate them. On the edge of 
a beautiful town with some ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, were the princely residences of the Lees 
and Hastings, and several other wealthy persons, 
who constituted a brilliant portion of the élite of 
the place. 

It was a fair, bright night; the moon came down 
in her glory, and the garden and the river and all 
things seem hallowed by a heavenly presence, and 
music came stealing on the senses such as left no 
other blessing to be desired. And in that moon- 
light, amid clustering flowers, flitted the fair forms 
of these friends, so lovely yet so unlike, and talked 
of love, as maidens will. Oh, this one fairy-dream 
of young hearts—the dream of life. 

The one spoke in bitterness and scorn, the other 
doubtingly and timidly. How little do they know 
of life—how little of that after-fate which they will 
weave, because they must. 

** My friends,’’ said Sarah, ‘‘ seem wondrously 
afraid that I shall be an old maid. They would 
have me settled in life. I know they would have 
me married to one of these lumps about town, who 
give the plainest proofs that they ‘never had a 
dozen thoughts in all their life.’ Oh, there is no- 
thing like being married and safe out of harm's 
way !’’ and could any have seen the scorn that 
wreathed her proud lip, he would have felt that 
she was not a being to love. But she was. Ii 
one being in the wide world loves us, we are 
worthy of love, and Florence Hastings loved Sarah 
Lee. 

‘*Sarah,’’ said Florence, ‘‘ you do not speak as 
you mean. ‘Truly, it must be heavenly to have 
some one to love, some one to lean upon. Is there 
not, think you, true love and confidence and happy 
marriage in the world? I do not know these 
things, but my heart tells me they are so. All 
this outward beauty that is spread out before us 
speaks to my heart that there must be spirit 
beauty, for whence is all loveliness but from the 
ever-living, all-pervading spirit of beauty that lives 
in God, in angels and in man ?”’ 

**You are a precious little transcendentalist, 
Florence, with your questionings and assertions 
about ‘ perfect love,’ ‘spirit beauty,’ and all that. 
I am a matter-of-fact girl. To me this is a fair 
night, with a bright moon and good music; and 
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though I have no antiquated or modern notions of 
perfect love, marriage, &c., 1 am strangely pleased 
with this music, which, I perceive, has sent you 
to dream-land. I presume I can account for your 
beatitudes by supposing that this new friend, whom 
you have found during my absence, is head musi- 
cian in this delightful concert.”’ 

‘* You speak lightly of Herman Liston, Sarah. 
When you have seen him you will be better quali- 
fied to judge. Papa says he is a young man of 
much promise, and he is my ideal of manly 
beauty.”’ 

Guileless and unconcealing was Florence Hast- 
ings. Her whole heart was her friend’s, who did 
not always speak in bitterness or scorn or irony. 
At times she was melted into an indescribable ten- 
derness toward her friend, and such was her mood 
even this evening, when Florence wept on her 
bosom and told her of the proud and darkly beau- 
tiful Herman Liston, who had in one short month 
won the heart of the violet of Lindale. She longed 
to present him to her friend, and at their next party 
she was gratified. Sarah and Herman met, and 
both exchanged glances of admiration, though no 
visible sign manifested it. Liston was standing 
with folded arms and sternly proud bearing, in- 
tently scrutinizing one of Doughty’s most beautiful 
pictures. ‘The soul of the picture seemed to have 
inspired him, and his face was radiant with re- 
flected light; and when Florence Hastings, all 
timidly, drew nigh with her friend Sarah Lee, it 
was a tableau vivant that no one but an artist in 
the full sense of that glorious word could appre- 
ciate. A haughty reserve, and yet a scrupulous 
politeness characterized the manners of each, and 
yet they were both impressed—it would be difficult 
to tell with what sentiment. Ambition, the desire 
of conquest, was probably the passion most excited 
in both. Florence Hastings listened to a conver- 
sation between her friends, brilliant and cold, in 
which no one could have seen aught to indicate 
that these two could ever be friends. ‘They talked 
much during the evening, and Miss Lee evinced 
far other qualities than those which are woman's 
own. She reasoned, she satirized, she shone; but 
her intellectual light was without heat or love. It 
seemed to shine ‘‘like light on graves, with rank 
cold hearts beneath them.”’ 

A true woman need never doubt her intuition. 
If her heart shrinks from aught, let her beware ; 
and this night Florence saw not, but felt that her 
dream of love was broken—that Liston was to be 
no longer her admirer or lover. No word, no 
look revealed this to others, but the knell of hope 
sounded in her heart ;—her spirit died within her, 
for Liston was the first whom she had ever loved, 
or imagined she loved, which is about the same 
thing, for the region of fancy overlays that of fact. 

Reader, you do not need that I should tell you 
of the struggles of poor Florence when this dread- 
ful prophecy of ber heart was fulfilled. If you 
have loved, and have found yourself desolate, your 
own heart’s history is hers, and if you were never 
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‘**sick or sorry,”’ then this history is fiction to 
you, and I see your lip curl and your brow corru- 
gate as you skim these pages, with a determina- 
tion to have no care for what must, by its presence 
or absence, make or mar your happiness forever. 
x * * * > * * * 
Sarah Lee has left Lindale, and is a beauty and 
belle in the city of New York, and Herman Lis- 
ton is practising law there, and is a lecturer on 
liberty and equality. He tells in his political 
speeches of the honour that is due te honest toil; 
he waves his white and jeweled hand most grave- 
fully when he does homage to the hard-handed 
yeoman and artificer; he speaks eloquently of the 
dignity of the masses and the brotherhood of man, 
whilst his wreathed lip seems to scorn its own ut- 
terance. Sarah Lee is his fate. Shall we ana- 
lyze this fate that people talk so much about? In 
this case it was selfishness and its manifold fruit— 
vanity, a desire to shine, to triumph, &c. Was 
Florence Hastings forgotten? Apparently she 
was ;—no word was written her by either of her 
friends. Was she forgetting? As fast as a true 
soul can emancipate itself from a false, because 
unrequited love. She was doing it. She strug- 
gled continually with this master passion of her 
soul, and the life-giving words came to her— 


“ Struggles give strength to every soul, 
And light is shed athwart thy gloom, 
Dark tho’ the shades that round thee roll, 
Land ho! to sink is not thy doom.” 


And the promise made in the depths of her heart 
was the earnest of its own fulfilment. Eight years 
of labour and of rest, of sunshine and of shade, 
(and how much more labour than rest, how much 
more shade than sunshine,) had passed over Flo- 
rence, and she siood before the world free in heart 
and strong in soul. Sarah Lee was married to 
Herman Liston. They both had wealth, and they 
lived in and made a part of the glitter and show 


of the fashionable world. Were they happy? We 
may not answer now. 
* * . * * * . * 


‘*A printer! Florence Hastings marry a prin- 
ter!’’ said a would-be fashionable woman, when it 
transpired that she was engaged to Charles Wen- 
dell, who was foreman in a printing-office in Lin- 
dale. 

‘**T shall marry him,”’ said Florence, ‘‘ because 
he is a man, and not because he is a printer— 
though I honour his occupation, and I had much 
rather my husband would confer honour upon his 
profession than receive honour from it.”’ 

It is a Scoteh proverb, that ‘‘ the first love is a 
love of fancy and the second a love of judgment.” 
There is doubtless truth in this saying, though it 
is also true that a person who makes one bad 
choice is very probably qualified to make another 
as bad. But Florence Hastings loved wisely and 
well when she gave her heart’s chastened affection 
to Charles Wendell. They had met often before 
they thought of aught but friendship. ‘lheir 
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friendship slowly ripened into love. But Florence > all that Florence had loved in the chosen friend of 
knew not how dear her cherished friend was, till her youth, seemed awakened when they met. But 
one evening she had given himabunchof withered } oh, the change! Sarah was no more the conqueror. 


forget-me-not flowers, the last ragged remnant of : Florence was strong—she was weak. 
her garden. The next day she received a note ‘*Oh, Florence,”’ said Sarah, bitterly, ‘‘I am 
containing these lines— broken, and my power has departed. I am wretch- 


ed amid all that you see. My heart has no home. 


wo 


‘I am a mother, but no wife! 
‘* Say not so,"’ said Mrs. W.; ‘* Liston is great, 


“Thou hast given me these sere and faded flowers, 
They are sad and sweet in these autumn hours; 
They tell me of spirits of heavenly birth, 


Neglected and bruised by the dwellers of earth. and he must be yours.”’ 

Yet these, like the flowers, are prized by a few— ‘*His god is fame,’’ said the agonized Mrs. 
Go’s love is their sunshine, their air and their dew; Liston. 

And though torn by the wind, though chilled by the frost, “* But you have power, Sarah, and you may win 


Their heaven still is sure —it cannot be lost 


Ponses 0 moi? cays thy beaxtifel ower; him. Have you been gentle and kind? Have you 


Its name is a thought—a name full of power let him know that you have a woman’s heart ?”’ 
To gentle souls like thine it is given, Sarah's lips quivered, and seemed to be striving 
To live with the flowers on earth and in heaven ; to gather scorn, but love triumphed, and she con- 
To bloom and to bless in silence and peace, fessed she had ever been proud and cold. 

And ever by giving their own to increase.” ‘*Oh, hear me, then,’’ said Florence, ‘‘ for I 
know your husband's heart. He asks for love 
even as the cold of winter asks heat. Be to him 
all your dear heart can be.”’ 

‘This from you, Florence ?’’ said Mrs. Liston. 

** Yes, from me,’’ said Florence, with a beam- 
ing smile. ‘I know what it is to give my love 
to the husband of my heart, and have it returned 
with rich increase. Oh, Sarah, love your husband, 
and be happy as I am. You were made for a con- 
queror, and the world has need of such.”’ 

Mrs. Liston was deeply moved. She remem- 
bered her selfishness; she remembered that she 
had robbed her friend of what had never enriched 
herself, and she felt the justice of her fate. But 
love was still living within her, and she resolved 
too, have found a home in the city of New York. to conquer her selfish nature. It would be pleasant 
A working editor is Charles Wendell, a man who } ‘© 8° with her through her struggles, to see how 
will make his mark upon his age. When Mr. she used her rich powers for good, how she became 
and Mrs. W. were settled in New York, Florence spiritually a queenly creature even as she was ma- 
sought her friend, not hesitating because she had { ‘érially; to see how the life-giving love of Flo- 
so long heard nothing from her. She found her | rence Wendell blessed her, and through her the 
amid luxurious fashion, the faded, though still } ™@" who became her husband in truth, as he was 
beautiful woman. ‘Three fine boys called her ; im name before the world. But I have kept my 
mother. All the better nature of Sarah Liston, } ‘ind readers too long, and all this must be left for 

a more convenient season. 


** And this is love,”’ said Florence to herself. 
** This sentiment that I can so calmly analyze, and 
ind that it contains esteem, confidence, reverence, 
and an indefinable tenderness that can never be 
analyzed—which is made up of the mysterious at- 
tractions of our being, in a mysterious combina- 
tion.”’ 

Charles Wendell was a being full of light and 
life, joyous as infancy, tender as woman, strong as 
man. His health had been rendered firm by in- 
dustry. His mind had been cultivated and en- 
larged by judicious study, whilst true genius had 
been the hidden force that had given birth to every 
effort. With what a live joy did Florence Hast- 
ings give her hand to this chosen one. And they, 
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BONJOUR AND ADIEU. 


BY MISS PENINA MOISE. 


ADIEU.—I am here, Mademoiselle Bonjour, to follow you promptly, as upon my appearance 
in compliance with the request contained in your solely depended the abridgment of your penal vi- 
nete—which, by the way, I must remark, was not titations. 
couched in the most complaisant style imaginable. Bonjour.—And is not this, indeed, the case? * 

Bonjour.—How so, Carissima Adio? Adieu.—I deny it not. We are both key-bear- 

Adieu.—Why, it commences by reminding me ers to Queen Gossip; you unlock her portals, J 
of your privilege of precedence; then, stating the only close them. But truth, when addressing 
necessity you were under of calling upon several friends, need not be brusque, but rather should 


disagreeable persons, it concludes by desiring me employ her blandest tones. Gentleness is a jewe! 
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even she may wear without prejudice to her simple 
beauty. 

Bonjour.—I have often thought it singular that 
Greeting and Leave-taking, who are conventional 
relations, (deriving their common pedigree from 
Custom,) and whose reciprocal engagements bring 
them in constant contact, should ever meet as 
strangers; and, instead of cherishing a cordial 
sympathy for each other, entertain a sort of jealous 
distrust, that has all the appearance of positive in- 
difference. There is not the least family likeness 
between us. Well might we be typified by day- 
break and dusk—my arrival being generally wel- 
comed with smiles, which are social sunbeams, 
and creating a pleasant excitement in the busy 
world; yours being frequently followed by silence 
and shadows of regret, that bring darkness to the 
heart. 

Adieu, (sarcastically.)—Notice. Mademoiselle 
Bonjour respectfully informs the public that, hav- 
ing dissolved copartnership with Modesty and en- 
tered into the business of self-commendution, she 
will henceforth conduct the same upon the most 
extensive scale. Wanted—a microscope and a 
penny trumpet—the former to assist her in dis- 
covering the minute merits of her neighbours, the 
latter to proclaim them when thus made visible. 

Bonjour.—You are severe, Bella Penserosa; 
but before you presume to chastise my egotism, 
had you not better peep into the premises of your 
own spirit and ascertain whether they do not har- 
bour some sly offender against the minor morali- 
ties? some trespasser upon the civil ordinances ? 
You need not affect such a look of surprise. In 
the first place, are you not an outrageous extor- 
tioner of sighs? Dwelling upon the Bridge of 
Separation, do you not demand tears or toll-pearls 
from every sentimentalist that, in passing, repeats 
your name, increasing the tax at every return? 
Secondly—are you not cynic enough to touch the 
pendulum of pleasure and arrest its movements 
whenever your mood happens to be pensive and 
impatient of the levities of life however innocent ? 
And, lastly—will you deny that you consider 
yourself entitled to rank among the aristocracy of 
And yet 
to what unholy purposes will you not lend the 


saints by virtue of a righteous epithet ? 
sanction of your name! Content to be the travel- 
ing companion of heartless Etiquette, to remain in 
some elegant cage of gold, silver, ivory or tortoise- 
shell, until Ceremony commands her state-slave 
to issue thence and pantomime her parting mes- 
sages to a cligue whose frost-bitten hearts relax 
Yes, thou- 
sands there are who echo or transcribe your name 


not even under its melting influence. 


incessantly without bestowing a single thought 
You have other appella- 


upon its sacred import. 
tives ;—why not drop this entirely, and avoid by 
so dying a breach of the third commandment ? 


Adieu.—I rejoice equally in them all. But spare 
your pious invective. Were I dupe enough to be 
deluded by your specious counsel, would its adop- 
tion eradicate your spleen? No. Farewell with 
others and fare worse with you. Your malice has 
been whetted by the consciousness that, though 
you take the lead in common conversation and in 
familiar prose, the élite of Parnassus would no 
more tolerate your admission into their circles than 
they would thrust their poetic feet into pattens. 
Now, though I consider boasting rather a parvenu 
propensity, | must remind you of my domestica- 
tion among them, and especially of the distinction 
conferred upon me by the great in valedictories, 
&c. And this I do, because you have tried to 
disparage me by alluding to circumstances in which 
my agency is altogether independent of my will. 
Let me then, call your attention to Wolsey. Had 
I been a cardinal virtue, he could not more have 
honoured me. When fortune became adverse to 
him, I, as his ambassador, eloquently denounced 
pathetically remonstrated 
‘* Fare- 


her instability, and 
against an infraction of her former treaty. 
well, a long farewell to all my greatness,’ Xc. 
Witness Byron. To whom did he address him- 
self first and last, when, exiled from his household 
deities, he wandered forth, a tragic troubadour, 
among the tombs of classic minstrels? ‘* Adieu— 
adieu, my native land,” &c. ‘Turn, lastly, to 
Othello. The Moorish hero, surprised and van- 
quished by a most formidable and insidious foe, 
determines to renounce glory and all its append- 
Behold me, then, in the character of a 
page, leading the van of a detachment of metrical 
infantry, charging at the head of a line as dexter- 
ously as the Maid of Orleans herself could have 
done, and mancwuvering to cover the retreat of 
Desdemona’s bridegroom from the field. There I 
stood, surrounded by all the ‘‘ pomp, pride, and 
circumstance of glorious war.’? Many a note of 
admiration have I received for the heroism with 
which I maintained my ground amid plumed 
troops and royal banners, shrill trumps, spirit- 
stirring drums and ear-piercing fifes, with all the 
mortal engines ‘‘ whose rude throats Jove’s dread 
clamours counterfeit,’ until a faltering voice was 
heard to say, ‘* Othello’s occupation’s gone !’’—— 
But I have actually fallen into a rhapsody, without 
perceiving that it is time for me to withdraw— 


ages. 


For, lo! where the sun, now preparing for flight, 
A T. T. L. traces with pencil of light 
His card, of a brilliant, ethereal mould, 
Is left in a cloud-rack of crimson and gold. 
But the bonjour of heaven, more gracious than you, 
When he makes morning calls, ever kisses a-dew ! 
Forgive, gentle reader, this overstrained pun, 
And tell me, I pray, in the race we have run, 
Whether Good-bye has conquered or How-d’ye-do won’ 
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~ HE evening was dark and 
\, stormy; the rain tell in 
7\\“torrents, and the wind 
whistled drearily around 
the splendid mansion of 
Frank Gilmer, forming a 
vivid contrast to the ap- 
pearance of elegance and 
comfort within. The ex- 
quisitely furnished drawing-room was lighted up, 
and the owner and sole occupant of the apartment 
reclined negligently on a sofa, with a book in his 
hand, which he appeared to have been perusing. 
He was young and very handsome, but the bright- 
ness and gladness of youth had already passed 
A shadow rested on his brow and a scorn- 
His re- 


away. 
ful expression on his finely-formed lips. 
flections, whatever the subject, were by no means 
pleasing, for he rose hastily and paced the room in 
evident agitation. But after a few moments he 
became more calm, and consulting his watch, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Eight o’clock! Henry must have for- 
gotten his promise!’? At that moment a carriage 
was heard; it stopped, and the bell was rung vio- 
lently. 

The person who entered was a fine-looking man 
He had been traveling over 
the last three or four 


of five-and-twenty. 
the eastern continent for 
years, and having now returned, came to renew 
the friendship which had subsisted between Frank 
and himself previous to his departure. He re- 
ceived a cordial welcome. The sofa was drawn 
to the fire, and the friends (forgetting for a while 
all that had passed since they last met) retraced 
together the scenes of their joyous youth, and 
seemed absolutely transported back to that happy 
time when care was unknown, and pleasure the 
sole business of their lives. Many a forgotten 
frolic was brought to the recollection of Frank by 
the still careless and jovial Henry, on whom time 
appeared to have made no impression. He looked 
scarcely a day older than when he left his native 
land, although his face was somewhat bronzed by 
the sun and wind. Gradually the conversation 
changed. Henry spoke of his travels with en- 
thusiasm, and Frank listened to his bright descrip- 
tions of the sunny skies of Italy, and the dark- 
eyed houris that have been sung by the poets and 
painted by the artists of that glowing clime, until 
he almost fancied, if he could suddenly transport 
himself thither, he should forget the sorrows which 
weighed upon his spirits and made life a burden to 
him. At length Henry paused for a moment, 
aud looking on his silent auditor, exclaimed— 
40 
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‘*But, Frank, you have scarcely spoken a word! 
Have you nothing to tell me after so long an ab- 
sence? Is the friendship of our youth forgotten, 
and the promise we made always to confide our 
joys and sorrows to each other?” 

‘* No, Henry, it is not forgotten, but your jour- 
ney to Europe rendered its performance impossible. 
I could not write you an account of the thousand 
little occurrences inseparably connected with my 
happiness or misery; I could not unfold to you my 
thoughts and feelings, my hopes and fears, or con- 
sult you upon my future plans of life. If 1 could 
have done so I might have escaped some of the 
misfortunes which have come upon me, and been 
a happier man.” 

‘*How can you speak of misfortune,” said 
Henry; ‘‘ possessing youth, a fine appearance, 
wealth, friends, in short, every thing that is con- 
sidered essential ?”” 

‘“‘T have, indeed, many replied 
Frank, ‘‘for which I ought to be grateful; but 
A feeling of lone- 


blessings,”’ 


they cannot confer happiness. 
liness and desolation accompanies me everywhere. 
I cannot forget that the treasure I should have 
prized above all, I lost by my own folly and sel- 
fishness, and the remembrance makes me mise- 
rable. Oh, Henry, had I possessed more strength 
of mind and decision of character, how different 
would have been my present condition; but I 
have been the cause of my own unhappiness, and 
deserve to suffer. 

** You already know that I am the only son of 
one of the wealthiest merchants of New York. 
Idolized by my parents, and feeling certain they 
sought my advancement by every means in their 
power, I learned to place the most implicit confi- 
dence in their judgment. I was naturally indolent, 
and quite willing to be spared the trouble of de- 
ciding for myself. My father, originally poor, had 
accumulated wealth by great industry, and thought 
its possession was alone sufficient to confer the 
greatest happiness which could be enjoyed on 
earth. Instead, therefore, of teaching me ‘that 
the love of money was the root of all evil,’ he 
taught me to desire it as the supreme good. He 
was not parsimonious, as this might lead you to 
suppose ; on the contrary, extremely fond of dis- 
play—and as my supply of money was almost un- 
limited, I became fond of it also. , 

‘These dispusitions you may remember at 
college, but it was not until after I graduated and 
returned home that they seriously affected my 
happiness. You left a few months before me, and 
when I arrived at New York were on the point of 
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embarking for Europe. I was truly sorry, for 
your brotherly affection had made a deep impres- 
sion on me, and | could always rely on the disin- 
terestedness of your advice. But I had not much 
time for regret; 1 was soon introduced into the 
gay world. Party succeeded party, ball followed 
ball, and long before the end of the season I was 
acquainted with half of the belles of the city. 

‘* Passionately fond of pleasure, I was now in 
my element. I fluttered around the gay butterflies 
of fashion, and enjoyed the evident admiration I 


excited. I was certainly one of the lions of the 
season. My handsome figure, sprightly manners, 


and (above all, I fear), the fortune | was expected 
to inherit, made a very favourable impression, not 
only on the young ladies, but on their mammas. 
But, alas! how short-lived are such vain pleasures, 
and how slight a circumstance will sometimes de- 
stroy our relish for them! 

**One day my father took me aside, and afier 
much circumlocution, informed me that he had 
met with heavy losses. He had endorsed for a 
friend to the amount of thirty thousand dollars. 
This loss he could have sustained very well, had 
it not been for others of which the public yet knew 
nothing, and which he was endeavouring to con- 
ceal, in hopes that a favourable change would take 
place in his aflairs which would enable him to go 
He ended by conjuring me to take 
care of myself, and to make use of the advantages 


on as usual, 


I at present enjoyed in such a manner that even if 
he failed I should still be wealthy. 

‘*] was thunderstruck at the prospect of being 
suddenly reduced to poverty, having never thought 
of the possibility of such an event, and it was some 
moments before I could imagine what my father 
meant by his closing advice. At length I recol- 
lected that my mother had that morning handed 
me an invitation to a party at General Grover’s, 
and whilst dving so had informed me that Laura 
Grover possessed a large fortune in her own right, 
independent of what she would receive from her 
father. She had also expatiated upon her amiable 
qualities, and hinted that I would do well to render 
myself agreeable to her. 

‘‘I now knew that my parents wished me to 
secure a fortune by a wealthy marriage, that | 
might continue to move in my present sphere. 
My soul revolted at this. Selfish as I had ever 
been, I was at first shocked at the idea of making 
that sacred bond a mere money speculation: but as 
the necessity for the measure was pressed upon 
me day after day, I began to think of it with less 
disgust, and even sufiered myself to be persuaded 
that it was quite natural and proper. 

** But to return. The appointed evening came, 
and I repaired to General Grover’s, where I found 
a large company assembled, composed of the élite 
of our city. I had occasionally met with Laura. 
Her manners were gentle and pleasing, and her 
beauty, though not striking, was of that quiet, 
placid description, which sometimes steals upon 
the heart and is more powerful than brilliant love- 

. 


liness. But it had made little impression on me, 
and that little was now quickly effaced. By her 
side stood a lovely girl, an orphan niece of her 
father’s, who had resided for some months in their 
family. She was in deep mourning, and this was 
her first appearance in company since the death of 
her parent, who had left her little beside his bless- 
ing. Her figure was fine, her complexion fair, her 
eyes large, dark and soul-like, and her raven hair 
fell in soft and glossy ringlets on each side of a 
face more beautiful than any I had ever beheld. 
The most careless beholder could see at a glance 
that Madeline Morton was rich in every grace and 
mental endowment, however poor she might be in 
the common acceptation of the term. But how 
lovely, how enchanting she appeared to me, I will 
not attempt to describe. I gazed on her as if 
spell-bound, and whenever I think of my feelings 
that night, I recollect these lines of Moore— 


‘Oh! there are tones and looks that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought; 
As if the very lips and eyes, 
Predestined to have all our sighs, 

And never be forgot again, 
Sparkled and spoke before as then.’ 

‘‘As you may suppose, I became a constant 
visitor at the general’s, and with every interview 
my love and admiration for Madeline increased. 
Yet I was not un- 
I was poor ; 


How could it be otherwise ! 
mindful of my father’s injuncticns. 
she was still poorer; Laura was an only child and 
wealthy. ‘These reflections made me guarded in 
my intercourse with the cousins. And | must say 
in my own vindication, that such was my horror 
of poverty, that if I had believed it possible to 
endure it myself, I would not have inflicted its 
miseries on her for worlds. 

**T felt, then, that my love was hopeless; yet I 
watched over her as a miser watches his treasure. 
If she appeared even interested in the conversation 
of another, I was miserable. I could not endure 
that one I so much loved should feel the least ad- 
miration for any but myself. This may seem 
strange to you, but the heart of a selfish man is 
full of inconsistencies. Madeline was certainly 
pleased with me, and, I sometimes thought, flirted 
with others on purpose to draw me out; but the 
moment I appeared distressed or offended, she 
would desist, and by more than usual tenderness 
and attention, try to efface all uneasiness from my 
mind. 

‘* Things could not continue thus. I felt that I 
must come to a decision, and dreadful was the 
conflict which raged in my bosom until afier that 
decision was made. On one side was love, with 
all its joyous hopes and anticipations ; on the other, 
wealth and the consequence attached to its posses- 
sion, supported by the entreaties and commands of 
my parents. I blush to say the latter prevailed. 
I tried to persuade myself that my feelings towards 
Madeline would change—that I should learn to 
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regard her as a sister. But truly has the poet 


said— 
‘That he who stems a stream with sand, 
And fetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove 
By firm resolve to conquer love.’ 


‘* A short visit which Madeline paid to Phila- 


delphia about this time, gave me an opportunity of 


declaring my intentions, which I do not believe I 
could ever have done had she remained at home, 
and before her return I was accepted. How I 
dreaded her return. How could | look upon her 
after meanly sacrificing my love, and the love ] 
had no doubt she felt for me, at the shrine of 
mammon. Yet the first interview, though I shrank 
from it, must take place, and it passed off better 
than I had anticipated. Madeline was paler than 
usual, but I could perceive no change in her de- 
portment. Her pride was equal to her love, and 
from the moment she heard that I was engaged to 
her cousin, she would not for worlds have suffered 
me to think she felt the slightest shade of disap- 
pointment. She must also have felt certain that 
my choice had been dictated by selfishness; and 
as I was considered wealthy, such an extreme love 
of gold was sufficient to make her despise me too 
heartily to admit of her feeling much regret. 

‘*A few days after our marriage, a letter was 
received from an uncle of Madeline’s, who resided 
in Boston, giving an account of the death of his 
only child, and requesting Madeline, whom he had 
hitherto neglected, to come and reside with him 
as his adopted daughter. ‘The Grovers were de- 
lighted with a proposal so advantageous to their 
niece, and soon after the receipt of the letter she 
left New York for her new home. 

** This was terrible! ‘To be so entirely deprived 
of her society was something I had not anticipated 
and could scarcely endure. Every thing served 
to remind me of her, and to make me regret still 
more bitterly my hasty marriage with her cousin. 
Madeline’s adopted father was worth half a million, 
and it was likely she would inherit all his property. 
My father’s affairs had also recovered from their 
temporary embarrassment, (which I suspect he 
greatly magnified in order to gain the end he had 
in view, ) so that if I had not suffered selfishness 
to prevail over my love, I might have married her 
had she continued poor, and by so doing have se- 
cured my felicity. 

‘**Oh, Henry, no language can give you an idea 
of my sufferings or of the care 1 was forced to 
take to prevent the gentle being who had rested 
her hopes of happiness on me from discovering the 
state of my feelings. But in this I belicve 1 was 
successful. She would sometimes unconsciously 
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torture me by speaking of the bright prospects of 
Madeline, of the attentions that were paid her, 
the conquests she had made; and I was forced to 
appear pleased when my heart was almost breaking. 

‘* Laura was one of the kindest and most amiable 
women I ever met with, and had she lived, I 
should, perhaps, have become reconciled to my 
condition, and, comparatively speaking, happy ; 
but she died in about a year after our marriage, 
and I was left alone. I mourned for her as [ 
would have mourned a lovely sister, but after a 
few months I began to think seriously of Made- 
line, and my love for her returned with tenfold 
violence. She was admired, courted, caressed, 
and still single. I remembered the preference she 
had formerly shown for me, and vanity whispered 
I might succeed. 

‘*T went to Boston. She was more beautiful 
than ever, and [I became the most devoted of her 
No opportunity of rendering myself agree- 
I sought by every means in 


beaux. 
able was neglected. 
my power to atone for the past and demonstrate 
the sincerity of my repentance, but I could no 
longer flatter myself that 1 was a favourite. She 
was always polite and friendly—nothing more. I 
saw that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
efface the impression that it was owing to her 
change of circumstances I now addressed her, yet 
I determined to make the attempt. When, at last, 
I ventured to declare my love, she listened to me 
with a smile of incredulity that said, as plainly as 
words, ‘ You are not capable of loving ;’ and when, 
despairing of success, | poured out to her the whole 
history of my long attachment and the suffering it 
had caused me, the smile of incredulity vanished, 
indeed, but only to give place to an expression of 
extreme indignation, as she exclaimed, ‘And you 
dare to tell me this, and expect me to pardon and 
reward you for so grossly deceiving my cousin! 
How am I to know that you are not deceiving me 
in exactly the same manner, and even now attach- 
ed to some young lady in less fortunate circum- 
stances than myself? I can repose no confidence 
in you; and were I poor as I was then, and you 
possessed of ten times your present wealth, | would 
still refuse you.’ 

‘‘Imagine my dismay—my despair! Yet I 
cannot blame Madeline; I was rightly served. It 
was natural that she should cease to love one she 
had ceased to respect, who had proved himself so 
utterly unworthy of her regard, and bestow the 
rich treasure of her affections on one whose sin- 
cerity she had never seen cause to doubt.”’ 

** Is she then married ?”’ asked Henry. 

Frank turned away his face as he answered— 


** Yes—more than a year since.” 











THE TEAR UPON MY CHEEK. 
WRITTEN BY THE LATE MISS M. A. HOYE, OF GREENSBORO, N. C. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED AND RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO 
MISS MARTHA GAITHER, OF GEORGETOWN, D. C 


BY R. CULVER 


Selected for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by James G. Osbourn, Music Saloon, 113 South Third Street. 
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I cannot see my friend grow strange, Oh blame me not if then I turn, 
And leave me desolate and lone To hide the tear upon my cheek, 
But I must keenly feel the change, Or ifthe thoughts that in me burn, 
And melt like some expiring tone Refuse my tongue the power to speak 
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We commence with this number the thirty-first volume proposes requires immediate attention. Our readers 
of the Lady’s Book. No description of what we have must have heard of the recent attempt of the “ Historical 
done by way of improvement is required; the veritable Society of New York” to change the name of our coun- 
work is before you, kind reader, and we fee! sure it will try, substituting the new term “ Alleghania” for our 
be welcomed as a lon, tried and dear friend. We pro- “ United States of America,” and thus our correspondent 
posed to show in this number specimens from the best in his patriotic zeal discourse s— 


female writers in America, and they are before you. But “TO THE = . . 
we have an “Address” to these same ladies, from a gentle- HE LADIES OF AMERICA. 
man contributor, we presume, which we think best to “What think ye, fair ladies of this land—what think 


isert here, as it was too late for June, and the course it ye those sapient and redoubtable body of Amsterdamers, 
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ycleped ‘The Historical Society of New York,’ intend 
doing with you? Nothing more nor less than changing 
your names. Yes, it’s a positive fact—changing your 
names without your consent. Now, we have always 
thought ita very momentous affair to change the name 
of a single lady, and therefore have never accomplished 
it; but these bold men, not content with changing single 


ladies’ names, are for making this atiempt upon those of 


sober matrons. Surely the times are out of joint. 

“If this idea of changing your names had emanated 
from among yourselves, certainly we should have kept 
silence, even had you insisted upon the taking of our 
own. But no; regardless of your feelings, these crusty 
old bachelors (as we doubt not they are) are for settling 
you in life with just such a name as tothem may seem fit. 

“ Now it does appear to us, that in an affair of this kind 
the least that they should have done would have been to 
have given you an opportunity of having something to 
say upon the subject. We know that it is a satisfaction 
for a lady to have her say, even where for other reasons 
If the New York Historical 
valled a Female 


she may act quite contrary. 
Society, previous to this attempt, had 
Convention, and the three gentlemen who put forth the re- 
port on this subject had addressed that convention, per- 
haps the elderly portion of the single ladies might have 
lent a listening ear to a proposition for changing their 
names—espec.ally had the address been made in the 
Doubtless, from the 
unfruitfulness of their past efforts, they will hereafter 


eloquent language of that report. 


adopt this idea of a female convention, and address you 
somewhat in the following strain :— 

‘*Ladies of America, the “ New York Historical So- 
ciety,” of which. doubtless, you have heard, is a learned, 


wise and imposing body. Th meet at stated times, 





when they discuss subjects with which they are ac- 
quainted and subjects with which they are unacquainted. 
The latter being by far the most numerous, of course 
mostly occupy them. This arrangement is attended, 
also, with the advantage of making the conversation 
more general and copious; for where subjects are too 


well known, they are, alas! too soon exhausted. This 
to us is a great misfortune, as our subjects are limited, 
even more so than our capacities. You will understand, 
then, ladies of America, that, being in this latter dilemma 
—that is, in want of a subject—an ¢ oquent member ot 


} 


our learned body, afier a profound silence, proposed 


that we take up for consideration the present condition 
of unmarried ladies, and the practicability of changing 


their names without the inconvenience of their be 


I 
married. This was unanimously agreed upon, and seve- 
ral resolutions were offered which led to much discus- 
sion 

“* As we discoursed on this subject, our views became 
enlarged, our philanthropy extensive. Passing from the 
feminine, we discussed the names and condition of the 
masculine, and by an easy gradation we arrived at the 
neuter—the combination of the two—abstractedly con- 
sidered, standing for country Now, every body knows 
that philosophical! accuracy is indispensable in a name— 


a something indicative of what the thingis. Examples 


of this are so numerous that they will readily suggest 
themselves to our intelligent readers 

“* With this leading idea in our minds, namely, philo- 
sophical accuracy in a name, the thought suggested 
itself—has our country such a name Alas,no! Here 
have we been, sitting under our own vine and fig tree 


without a name. No one knows what to call us—and 


who will call us if we have no nume’? Thus we medi- 
tated on our deplorable condition— our want of ‘a specific 
geographical name.’ 

“*We address you, ladies of America, on this most 


important subject; we cal] upon you to furnish us with a 
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name. You have heard of our report addressed to the 
male members of this community; you have doubtless 
heard of its ill success. In that we asked the men what 
they would be called, Vespucians, Columbians, Cabo- 
toneans or Alleghanians? We advised them to be called 
Alleghanians, because it signified strength and unton. 
Now this was fitting for men—perhaps the union part 
would have suited both. Acting on this thouglit, let us 
suggest to the convention we hope to see assembled, that 


they unite the DovE—meaning-part of the Columbian— 





with the union —meaning-part of the Alleghanian. Thus 
will be best effected our object of giving a ‘ specific geo- 
graphical name’ to this land. 

“* Many of you are travelers. No doubt you have felt 


the desire in foreign lands of being known. How can 


you be known if you have no name ?—for American is 
too generic. Some of you, perhaps, may strike ‘ Apollo’s 
lyre; but what note will ye bring forth to which America 
is attuned? or how can your fathers and your brothers 
fight for a nameless land” 

“Thus might the renowned three address you; but until 
the New York Historical Society do this—until they re- 
commend this female convention, we do most strenuously 
advise our fair countrywomen to resist, by all lawful 
means, this foisting a new name upon them. Are we 
not Americans—the only Americans? Yes; the eldest 
branch all must allow; and one member of the commit- 
tee, who wrote the report of the New York Historical 
Society upon the changing the name of their country, 
knows full well that the eldest branch takes the name, 
and the others are John and Peter. We are sorry to see 
him who has by his genius added lustre to his country’s 
name, taking part in such folly, for he knows better. 
Who ever heard of any one from the United States being 
taken for a Mexican or a South American? Who ever 
heard a Canadian call himself an American? or who 
ever heard in Europe or elsewhere our ambassadors 
called any thing but American? Is there any thing more 
specific or geographical in Britain than America? or in 
Germany when it was under the emperors? We who 
are descendants of those who fought at Monmouth and 
Trenton and Princeton, dare not change a name baptized 
in our fathers’ blood ;—the daughters of such sires would 
not. We have heard of men of one idea, and we doubt 
not there are those who think the giving a name to a 
country equa! to its discovery, but we are ignorant of the 
le mper ot American women if the sponsors ol the new 
name have not soughtan unenvied immortality. Unitedly 
will they join in the sentiment of one of their country- 


women— 


‘The more I meditate, 
The more I glory in the part I choose, 


And in the name I choose— American.’” 


Our lady readers need not fear, however, that they will 
be called upon to decide this great question, as the His- 
torical Society has very wisely taken back its proposition 
and repudiated Alleghania by an unanimous vote. So 
we will look into our vase of “ original poetry” and see 
if we cannot find a flower from the fair hand of a lady 


address,” 


correspondent to present to the author of the “ 
in token of the approbation wiih which his sentiments 
have been received. We will give one we have drawn 
forth, and though it has lost a few leaves, the flower is 


seen in its full beauty 


TO THE ROSE. 


“ Child of the sunbeam, I love to behold thee, 
Wet with the kisses impressed by the dew, 

When soft thou art seen mid the leaves that enfold thee, 
Blooming and blushing with loveliest hue. 
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“ Raise up thy bosom, fair daughter of morning, 
Spread forth thy leaves to the amorous breeze; 
See how it speeds through the mists of the dawning, 

Seeking thy bower through vistas of trees. 


“ Sweetest of flowers, I need not endeavour 
To find out another, a rival for thee; 
Relic of Eden, I love thee—and ever 
My blossom of beauty and hope shalt thou be.” 


And here is a fit opportunity to say to our friends who 
lavish their productions on us, and are often kept waiting 
months, even yeers, before the favourite article can ap- 
pear, that for the future we shall introduce into this, our 
Table, selections ‘rom such as we consider of most im- 
mediate interest. We can often give in the compass of 
a few lines the pith of a story occupying several pages, 
and by an extract make the style of the author known. 
While thus separating the gems and gold from the ore 
and incrustations in which they are often embedded, we 
shall obtain a richer and costlier embellishment for the 
Book 
rature of the day 
of the present generation, so we shall be 
that the impression from our far-circulating work is of 
And at this season, when the whole 


It is generally conceded that the periodical lite- 
s forming the minds, morals and taste 
very careful 


the purest tendency. 
country seems possessed by the mania for locomotion, 
we are glad to find one of our young correspondents re- 
members that there are sweeter pleasures than Saratoga 
or any fashionable watering-place can bestow. We give 
an extract from “ Home’ 

“How endeared to the heart of man is the 


) 
soil where 
the footsteps of his childhood were first imprinted, when 


a father’s smile and a mother’s tenderness shed a halo 


around days of innocence and joy; where, in after years 


they watched the opening blossoms of genius and ad- 
monished the fitful fancies of youthful ardour. It is me- 
mory’s cherished bower, and no distance can dim the 
brightness with which it blooms in the eye of the mind. 
No scene seems half so fair, no air so pure; no river's 
flow, no mountain’s height, no valley’s shade can rival 
those which encircle our native home. Even melodies 
are attuned to sweeter harmony, whose first vibration on 
have been there. Home, 


the ear remembered to 


when we 


are 
leave it, becomes in after years the fairy-land 
of our imagination.” 

We did purpose to give some particular notices to cor- 
respondents, but find we have not room. Next month 
we shall attend tothe matter. Every writer should keep 
a copy of the articles sent us, as we cannot answer for 


their return if not wanted. 
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Tae Poems or Wu. W. Lorp.*—About a year since 
there appeared in the pages of the Lady’s Book two short 
and unpretending pieces—“ To Spring Flowers,” and. A 
Rime,” by Tristram Langstaff, which some of the discern- 
ing readers may have noticed and admired on account of 
their delicate sentiment and graceful versification. Those 





*“ Worship, and other Poems,” by Wm. W. Lord. 
pleton & Co., New York. 


Ap- 


16mo. 1545. 
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A Peep at the Modes.—As we would not, in our zeal 
for the literary advancement of our sex, see ladies ne- 
giect their personal appearance, we shall be particularly 
careful to continue the authentic fashions; and in addition 
to these, we intend, for the benefit of those of our fair 
readers who reside in the country, to introduce as often 
as possible specimens of the last and most elegant pat- 
terns of capes, caps and head-dresses. No other peri- 
odical in our country is thus attentive to all the interests 
of its readers. ‘There is, in short, but one Lapy’s Book. 
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were the first published productions of an author who 
“found himself famous,” and has 
already taken his place in the first rank of Ameffcan 
poets. We might say of living poets; for since Coleridge, 
Campbell and Southey have gone hence, we know of no 
one, save the old poet-philosopher of Rydal, who pos- 
sesses more of the highest qualities of a true child of 
poetry. We know of no one who manifests a more 
earnest thoughtfulness of spirit, a more vigorous and 


has now suddenly 
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self-sustained imagination, a clearer eye for the beautiful 
and the grand, and a more varied use of fitting and beau- 
tiful language ; and these we take to be among the highest 
qualities of a genuine poet. We well aware that 
there may be some even among those who have taken 
their seat on the “dais” and drank of the “Ahmreeta” 
cup, who will be disposed to dispute the right of this 
young pretender to a place among the exalted brother- 
hood, but we have as little doubt that the great body of 
living poets will welcome him to his rightful place and 
his laurels with a generous joy. 

The elegant volume which now lies before us is the 
first which Mr. Lord has given to the world. The first 
is of sixteen 


are 


poem in the volume, entitled “ Worsa#rr,’ 
pages in length, and is the most highly finisned of his 
productions. It is in the highest style of poetic art; and 
is wrought in a blank verse worthy of Milton. The poem 
opens with a glorious burst of adoration to the infinite 
God, and an invocation to all created things, the pillared 
heavens, the winds, the storms, all sounds and harmonies 
to join in the universal symphony of praise. He then 
describes the natural homage which the sun and stars in 
their courses render to Jehovah 


“ He whose goings forth 
Like thine are glorious, and of old like thine, 
The symbol of thy strength, the mighty sun, 
Whether with day upon his wings he mounts, 
Lifting the wide-spread splendour from the deep, 
Or sinks beneath the alternating night, 
Forever turns his burning eye on thee 
With awful homage. Thee the bright host of heaven, 
The stars adore :—a thousand altars, fed 
By pure unwearied hands, like cressets blaze 
In the blue depths of night; nor all unseen 
In the pale sky of day, with tempered light, 
Burn radiant of thy praise.” 


We may turn away even from reading the Paradise 
Lost to such a passage as the foregoing without feeling 
the change. 

The heedless children of men are then invoked to a 
deeper reverence for all the glorious creation around 
them, as the visible display of God’s excellence and 
power; and the poem closes with the expression of the 
deep subdued feeling of devotion within an earthly tem- 
ple ** made with hands.” 

The next poem of the collection is an impassioned 
“Ode to England.” ful! of reverence for her old-storied 
fanes and green fields, towards which he longs— 


“ Like the sick yearnings of a child for home ;” 


but chiefly does he revere her for her illustrious men who 
have peopled the poet’s soul with “bright forms.” In 
this poem he passes before the reader all his favourite 
bards, from Chaucer,“ with his antique rhyme and pil- 
grim’s stole,” to Wordsworth, whom he thus addresses— 


“ And thou, whom earth still holds, and will not yield 
To join the mighty brotherhood of ghosts— 
Who, when their lips upon the earth are sealed, 
Sing in the presence of the Lord of Hosts. 
Thou that, when first my quickened ear, 
Thy deeper harmonies might hear, 
I imaged to myself as old and blind— 
For so were Milton and Meonides!” &e. 


Nearly al! the poets of this country, we believe, have 
attempted Niagara. Some, like Brainard and Dana, 
have risen to a sublimity worthy of the subject, but the 
great mass have sunk into the tame extravagance of So- 


phomores and board nz-school m'sses. Mr. Lord, nothing 
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daunted by the repeated failures of his predecessors, es- 
says the difficult task, and “clears it ata bound.” The 
following passage from his Hymn to Niagara—we have 
no room for more —would not suffer by a comparison with 
the best passages of the Thanatopsis. 


“The stern rocks around, 
From whose high piled and adamantine fronts, 
Ages have fallen like shadows, without power 
To crumble or deface them—they to me, 
Seemed as if conscious that they were the shrine 
Of God’s peculiar presence, in the cloud 
And bow beheld, as in the cloud that dwelt 
Between the cherubim within those walis, 
Built for His glory by the hands of men, 
As this unpillared temple by his own.” 


Some of the sentences inthis, as in his other poems, are 
somewhat too long and involved for easy reading. He is 
not one of those writers whom a man may read with 
“one eye shutand the other notopen.” There is, further, 
an use of the name of the Almighty in one or two in- 
stances that did not strike us pleasantly, though not as 
with intended irreverence 

Afier this Hymn comes a beautiful poem on the “Sky,” 
and a Tennysonian travestie entitled the “New Castalia,” 
full of melodious jinglings and tinklings of words which 
the author of Godiva and Lilian himself might despair to 
imitate. In contrast with these pieces of higher preten- 
sion are a half dozen most exquisite little pieces of hum- 
bler cast but of equal finish. One of these, “Jo Chil- 
dren.” appeared in Mrs. Hale’s Opal, for 1845. Another 
is “The Widow's Lament” The quiet flowing rhythm and 


simple pathos of this poem are inimitable. Here it is:— 


“Oh! what is this world to me? 
Sad, lone, and bereft— 
Oh what is this world to me, 
But the world he has left! 


“Oh! what the green earth to me, 
And what are the skies, 
But the skies o’er his grave, 
But the earth where he lies? 


“ And what are these children 
I once thought my own, 
What now do they seem, 
Bat his orphans alone? 


“ And what is their beauty ? 
In their kirk-clothes so brave, 
Of what do they mind me 
But flowers on his grave!” 


Did our limits permit, we might also quote his delicate 
“Lines to a Young Lady about Taking the Veil,” and some 
of his “ Ballad Fantasies,” which prove 


“ How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth,” 


but we can only introduce him to the public. Let all 
those who have a relish for true poetry, however dainty, 
procure this volume ; and let no one express an opinion 
of it, even to himself, until he has read it more than once. 
L. 

“Floral Emblems” is the title of a little work by Miss 
Margaret Coxe, which we commend to the notice of mo- 
thers and ladies engaged in instructing the young. Those 
who read the Lady’s Book will find these stories of flowers 
are familiar friends, as nearly al! have appeared in our 
work ; but they are worthy of being given again to the 
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public. The book is prettily got up, with several coloured 
engravings. It is published by D. Appleton. 

From E. Ferrett & Co., Philadelphia, we have two vo- 
lumes by T.S Arthur, whose name is a safe passport and 
will carry his book at once to the family circle. “The 
Wife” is an instructive story, especially designed for 
young married ladies. “The Club Room” is a collection 
of Temperance Tales well calculated to do good 

The Harpers have lately issued a little volume, “The 
Blind Girl—with other Tales,” written by Mrs. Emma C. 
Embury; and her writings are always worth reading. 
These stories are designed forthe young more particu- 
larly, but the quiet good sense and sterling principle they 
contain will make them acceptable to maturer minds. 

“The Living Age.”—The May number of this work con- 
tains excellent selections from British and American pe- 
riodicals, chiefly the former. It is a valuable work for 
families 

Among the publications for the current month are a 
“System of Latin Versification,” by Professor Anthon; an 
edition of “ Plato against the Atheists,” in the original 
the * Dutchman's Fire- 
by Paulding; “A Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” 


Greek, with notes by Dr. Lewis; 


” 


side 


” 


(cheap numbers.) by Dr. Charles A. Lee; “ Wyoming.” a 
tale, composing a number of Harper’s Library of Select 
Novels, and Nos. 28 and 29 of the “ Pictorial Bible,”—all 
published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers and sold by G. 
B. Zieber & Co. 

The same publishers are issuing, in cheap numbers, 
“An Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy,” and Dr. Lard- 
ner’s “Popular Lectures on Science and Art” delivered in 
the principal cities and towns of the United States. Also, 
“The Gambler's Wife,” a novel, by the author of the “ Pri- 
ma Donna,” is another of their late publications; Dr 
Barnes's “ Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul tw the Ephe- 
sians, Philippians and Colossians;” Dr. Taylor’s edition 
of “ Plato against the Atheists,” 
tions; and Nos. 49, 50,51 and 52 of “ Harper’s Pictorial 
Shakspeare.” 

Messrs. Carey & Hart are continuing the publication 
of “ Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Empire under 
Napoleon,” the cheapestof all serial works. Also, “Lord 
Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters and Science who 
flourished in the time of George 111.” a new work in a 
cheap form; “Jowrnai of a Vicar, the Walpurgis Night,” 
and other tales, from the German of Heinrich Zschokke. 
They have also published “The Big Bear of Arkansas,” 
and other tales, with Darley’s Lilustrations, and “The 
Battle of the Factions,” and other tales, by William Carle- 
ton, with plates, and D'Israeli’s new popular novel, 
“Sybil; or, The Two Nations,” 3 vols. complete in one, at 
25 cents 

Messrs. Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co. have published 
“The American Statistical Arithmetic, designed for Acade- 
mies and Schools,” by Francis H. Smith and R. T. W. 
Duke, an invaluable work for seminaries of instruction. 

Messrs. Burgess & James, of Charleston, continue the 
publication of Simms’ “Southern and Western Monthly 
Magazine.” 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber & Co. have received “Snarley- 
yow; or, The Dog Fiend,” by Captain Marry att; “Solon 
Grind; or, The Thunderstruck Hypocrite;” “The Opium 
War— being Recollections of Service in China.” by Captain 
Arthur Cunningham, and “Jmpressions of Ireland and the 
Trish.” by Mr. Grant 

Mr. Herman Hooker has just published a “System of 
Latin Prosody,” on an excellent plan for the use oi 
classical echools, by Dr. Henry Moore, of Tennessee 

Messrs. Colon & Adriance have rece ved “ Latreaw- 


with notes and disserta- 


mont, or the Court Consprrator,” an historical romance, by 
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Eugene Sue; and “Christina and her Court,” a Swedish 


historical tale, translated from the German. 

Mr. Herman Hooker has published “The Moral and 
Beautiful in the Poems of Byron,” edited by Rev. Walter 
Colton, U.S. N., with an elegant steel plate. 

Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published several ad- 
ditional volumes of their invaluable Library of Choice 
Reading, which are sold by Mr. Moore, Chestnut street 
below Fifth, among which are “Hazlitt's Table Talk,” 
“The French in Algiers,” by Lady Duff Gordon ; the cu- 
rious old collection of “Ancient Moral Tales,” from the 
Gesta Romanorum, with an excellent commentary, and 
“The Crescent and the Cross,” by Eliot Warburton, Esq., 
in two volumes. 

The same publishers have issued a splendid edition of 
Professor Gouraud’s “ Phreno-Mnemotechny; or, The Art of 
Memory.” with a fine portrait of the author. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published “ Poems, by 
W. W. Lord,” which have stirred up such a commotion 
among the critics and excited the unbounded admiration 
of the true lovers of poetry of the highly imaginative 
order. Itis elegantly got up and sells rapidly 

The same publishers have issued the fifth and last 
number of “Rohlrausch's Germany.” 

Mr. R. G. Berford (Arcade, Chestnut street.) has re- 
ceived from Pittsburgh three views on one large sheet, 
illustrating the devastations made by the recent destruc- 
tive fire in that city. It is a well executed print, and 
gives an appalling view of the ruins. 

Messrs. E Ferrett & Co. have published “The Seeret 
Foe,” by Miss Ellen Pickering; “Abaellino, the Bravo of 
Venice,” by M. G. Lewis, (Monk Lewis;) “The Robber of 
the Rhine,” by Leitch Ritchie, and “Nan Darrell.” 

Eleven of “Lover's Songs” for 25 cents. Ferrett & Co 
68 South Fourth street. These gentlemen have a way of 
their own of publishing cheap music, and good, too. 
They have caused quite a revolution in the music publish- 
ing business. 

“United States Exploring Expedition,” Vol. 3—Lea & 
Blanchard. This magnificent work progresses with great 
rapidity. Of course no family that can afford it will be 
without this nationa! work. 

“Philosophy of Evil,” with engravings—Zieber & Co., 
We see so much evil about that we can well spare the 
philosophy of it. 

Vol. 2, No. 1, of “Original Scottish Airs,” has been pub- 
lished by Judah Dobson. The public are much indebted 
to Mr. Dobson for this collection. 

“ Popular Lectures on Science and Art,” by Dr. Lardner, 
Part I, has just been published by Greeley & McElrath, 
in a beautiful style, with engravings. 

“The Dramatic Authors of America,” by James Rees— 
Zieber & Co. We know of but one other person so ca- 
pable as Mr. Rees to write the history of the drama of 
America. He has shown great research, and has made a 
most pleasant book. 

“ Sybil; or, The Two Nations,” by B. Disraeli, Esq. 
Carey & Hart. An admirable novel by this lively writer. 

Ferrett & Co. have published the music of the Ethiopean 
Serenaders—a very pleasant selection, and published in 
their usual style of excellence. 


——_— 


Our readers will notice in this No. the commencement 
of a story by Mrs. Annan. We ask for it an attentive 
perusal. We need hardly do that;—no person thay com- 
mences it but will carciully read it. We consider Mrs. 
A. one of our best American writers. and we take some 
credit to ourselves that we were the first to bring her 
talents before the public. In private life Mrs. A. shines 
as much as she does bi fore the public. 
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